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SATURDAY, MARCH 26, 1892. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Snaiine 


Wuat is called the rally of the Unionist party in 
the House of Commons is about as material to the 
situation as the appearance of Sir JoHN Gorst with 
the Appropriation Bill just in the nick of time. 
Ministers are really no stronger than they have been 
any week since the beginning of the session; and 
it shows the proverbial thankfulness for small 
mercies that they should betray extravagant delight 
over the majority of forty-six against Mr. Epmunp 
ROBERTSON’S resolution. The House of Commons 
was asked to enter a protest against judge-made 
law, and the temporising amendment of Mr. GaAINs- 
FORD BrvucE shows how far we have got since the 
Coercion Act was young. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that Parliament should fix a statutory defi- 
nition of offences which come under the head of 
conspiracy. The Government are naturally loth to 
accept this principle, because in Mr. BALFovurR’s 
abortive Irish Bill the crime of “oppression” is left 
absolutely undefined. Vague generalities are of the 
essence of coercion, but one more or less can make 
little difference to the architecture of Mr. Bat- 
FOUR’S house of cards. 


THE division of opinion on the question of an 
Kight Hours Day for miners is not surprising in 
view of the great coal crisis. If miners lay down 
the principle that they can re-adjust the market as 
they please by restricting the output there seems to 
be a needless benevolence in the attempt to secure 
for them a working day fixed by law. A miner isa 
happy being who can “ play” whenever it suits him; 
and, even on the days when he has a fancy for 
work, he is, in some parts of England, by no means 
disposed to toil for eight hours. In these circum- 
stances, distracting variety of opinion in the House 
of Commons was inevitable, and neither the debate 
nor the division on Wednesday is likely to fix the 
drift of the general judgment. What most people 
feel is, however, that of all the labourers in our great 
industrial corporations, the miner is least in need of 
paternal legislation. Indeed, if we are to have any 
law for his benefit, it had better take the shape of 
compulsory arbitration in disputes which, when left 
to masters and men, are fraught with disaster to the 
general community. 


IN justice to the Durham miners, however, it 
should be remembered that they are not the 
aggressors in the struggle with their employers, 
and that no excuse for the demand for the re- 
duction of wages, which was the beginning of the 
dispute, would have existed but for the competition 
among the owners themselves, which, a few months 
ago, led to the acceptance of contracts at lower 
rates than last year. It was the masters and not 
the men who gave notice to terminate the old 
agreement; and the miners faithfully and honour- 
ably worked till the legal ending of their notices. 
Further, the owners were unfortunate in the time 
they chose for the issue of the intimation ter- 
minating the old engagements. The miners received 
it while they were taking a ballot as to whether 
their chief administrative body—the Federation 
Board-——-should be given full power to settle the 
wages question with the owners. Not unnaturally 
they felt irritated at what seemed to be the 





intimidation practised upon them; and in their 
resentment many of them voted against further 
negotiation. It is, however, thought possible that 
a motion in favour of the extension of full authority 
to the Federation Board could be carried in the 
lodges; and if it is, negotiations will at once be 
resumed. The miners will not, however, be per- 
suaded to submit to any reduction. They point out 
that the 5s. 1ld. per day rate so frequently quoted 
is the maximum daily pay in the county; that 
the average is at least a shilling less; that, more- 
over, various working expenses have to be deducted ; 
and that,in many cases, the amount paid for royalty, 
rents, and wayleaves is double and even triple the 
sum paid in wages. 


NEARLY all large legislative or administrative 
bodies, from the Assembly of ancient Athens to the 
Convocation of the University of Oxford, have found 
it necessary to maintain some sort. of Council of 
Management. At Lorp ROosEBERY’sS recommenda- 
tion, and on the motion of a Moderate, CAPTAIN 
JAMES, the London County Council appointed a 
committee on Tuesday to consider whether such an 
institution is practicable in their case. Its chief 
function would be to keep the policy of the Council 
consistent, both as regards its own decisions and those 
of its committees. There are obvious difficulties, 
chief among them that of reconciling continuity and 
decisiveness with party government. Still, these 
large administrative bodies often tend to develop 
a distinct collective policy. All the efforts of all the 
Reactionaries cannot wholly reverse the policy of 
the London School Board. Voters at the election 
of March 5th often knew little as to Progressives 
and Moderates, but regarded the contest, with 
correct instinct, as one between the Council and 
its foes. The proposed standing committee ought 
to do much to make the Progressive programme the 
collective policy of the present and of future 
Councils. 

THERE is no doubt that the communication re- 
specting the Guelph Fund which appeared in the 
Paris edition of the New York Herald is authentic in 
every particular. It is all very well to make res- 
titution to the DuKE oF CUMBERLAND for his share 
of the family property, but what has become of the 
private fortune of his mother and sisters? This was 
confiscated with the rest, and there is only too much 
reason to believe that every shilling of it has been 
spent. Some inquiry ought to be made by the 
Reichstag as to the purposes to which this money 
has been applied. Such an inquiry would be ex- 
tremely inconvenient to the Imperial Chancellor, 
but it might suggest to him the expediency, to use 
no stronger word, of making to the Queen of Han- 
over and her daughters the reparation which has 
been made to her son. If this be not done public 
opinion will know how to treat what is, as it stands, 
one of the shabbiest transactions of modern times. 


Tue Indian Budget statement shows a surplus for 
1890-91 of 3,688,000 rupees, due to the speculative 
rise in exchange during that period—a rise not likely 
to recur. For 1891-92 a deficit is expected of 80,000 
rupees, for 1892-3 a surplus of 147,000 rupees. The 
increase of revenue from railway and some other 
sources has made up for the decline in other branches, 
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chiefly in land revenue, owing to drought, and for 
the fall in the rate of exchange. No new loan will 
be raised in India—an announcement which, we are 
told, checked the interest of business men in the 
statement, and is possibly one of the chief reasons 
for the complaint that the Budget is “ colourless.” 
What else could it be? Silver has touched the 
lowest price on record, and a revival of confidence 
in South America will mean increased activity in 
mining; military exigencies may call for more ex- 
penditure on the defence of the frontier; the Euro- 
pean wheat market, contrary to all expectation, has 
suffered from unparalleled depression; no one can 
predict its course next year; and large districts are 
on the verge of famine. Moreover, there is every 
prospect of an extension of the crusade against 
opium. Under such circumstances a Minister of 
Finance cannot be expected to say anything very 
definite. 


Sir EVELYN BARING's report on the condition of 
Egypt contains a good deal of interesting matter 
besides the well-deserved encomium of the late 
Khedive and the references to the withdrawal of 
British troops, which are the only parts for 
which the Times has yet found room. The native 
Legislature is gradually attaining a modest inde- 
pendence and acquiring the rudiments of political 
education. The restriction of the drink traffic, 
the reform of the salt monopoly, the increase 
of railway facilities and receipts, sanitary and 
educational improvements, are all subjects for 
legitimate congratulation. “There is a widespread 
demand for native governesses,” which existing in- 
stitutions cannot fully meet. More effective watch 
is to be kept over the coast north of Suakin. This, 
with the occupation of Tokar and the co-operation 
of Italy, will, it is hoped, stop the slave trade 
altogether. But he who expects much from the 
“Erythrwan colony,” whose governors on their 
own showing have had to protect themselves by 
secret assassinations and cannot keep their own 
officials from being murdered by brigands, leans on 
a bruised reed. 


Wirtu reference to the suggested re-occupation of 
the Soudan, SiR EVELYN BARING states very 
decidedly that no danger need be expected from 
Mahdism at present. “Though moribund, it is not 
defunct.” Yet, in spite of the testimony of the 
European refugees from Omdurman, re-occupation at 
present is outside the sphere of practical politics. 
The terror of the English name keeps the KHALIFA 
from attacking Egypt, and the disintegration of his 
Empire is quite as likely as its consolidation. The 
discussions on the possible withdrawal of the British 
troops have tended, we learn, somewhat to unsettle 
the minds of the people. Worse unsettlements than 
that may yet be in store for them. The time for 
that withdrawal, in Sir EVELYN BARING’s opinion, 
has not yet arrived. But the report affords numerous 
indications of its rapid approach. 


THE revelations which have been made, both in 
England and Australia, regarding the life of DrEm- 
ING, the man accused of murdering his wife and four 
children in England last August, and his second wife 
in Melbourne last December, are almost unique in 
their character. They make it evident that DEEMING 
is one of those abnormal creatures who, whilst abso- 
lutely free from anything in the shape of moral 
restraint, are yet most anxious to enjoy the good 
opinion of those around them. At Rainhill almost 
immediately after his wife and children had been 
buried in their grave beneath the floor of his kitchen, 
he gave a dinner to a miscellaneous party of chance 
acquaintances, and was hailed by them as the prince 
of gool fellows. On board the ship in which he and 
the bride who was so soon to lose her life made the 








voyage to Melbourne, he distinguished himself by 
his kindness to the steerage passengers, and his 
readiness to help those who were ill or in distress. 
And even after his arrest he was evidently most 
anxious to impress upon the angry crowd at Perth 
that he was quite incapable of the offence with 
which he was charged. He went so far too as to ask 
for the services of a minister of religion. Here 
clearly is a man who (assuming his guilt) is a 
criminal of a new and very dangerous class. 


Tue fire at the Washington Capitol appears to 
have been sadly mismanaged. There was a good 
deal of smoke, which greatly distressed the orators 
of the House of Representatives, and some public 
documents of no consequence—probably unread 
speeches—were consumed. But the firemen seem 
to have neglected an opportunity of doing a great 
public service in the cause of art in America. If 
they could have innocently directed the flames 
towards the series of gigantic pictures which repre- 
sent events in the War of Independence, they would 
have blotted out much terrible canvas, and their 
patriotism would have moulted no feather. These 
pictures were painted by a private soldier, who had 
absolutely no qualification for this task save the love 
of his country. The destruction of his monuments 
would have left the American Government free to 
pay a long-postponed tribute to MR. WHISTLER by in- 
viting him to replace the burnt pictures with works 
equally worthy of his patriotism and his art. 


BUSINESS upon the Stock Exchange has been very 
slack throughout the week. The greater operators 
are yet uncertain as to what may be the result of 
the Murrieta liquidation; the Durham coal strike 
still continues ; the banking crisis in Australasia is, 
unfortunately, not yet at an end; the drought in 
India threatens to have serious consequences ; the 
famine in Russia is growing worse and worse; the 
attempt by the Portuguese Government to arrive at 
a settlement with the foreign bondholders has not 
given satisfaction; the crisis in Italy is becoming 
more acute, and grave fears are entertained respect- 
ing the financial difficulties in Spain. In the United 
States the stock markets have been disturbed by 
sensational exaggerations of the difference that exists 
between our own and the American Government and 
by the debate upon the Free Coinage of Silver Bill. 
Everywhere, therefore, there is something to disturb 
the public mind and deter operators from engaging 
in new risks. 


THE Directors of the Bank of England on Thurs- 
day made no change in their rate of discount, 
although in many quarters they were expected to 
do so. The rate of discount in the open market 
had fallen to 1} per cent., and the Treasury had 
been able to place the twelve months’ Treasury Bills 
on lower terms than ever before. Bankers are com- 
plaining loudly that it is difficult to employ money 
for any length of time, trade is declining, specu- 
lation is absent, gold is likely to be received 
from the United States, and everywhere money is 
cheap and abundant. The price of silver fell on 
Thursday to 40,°,d. per oz. Before the last American 
legislation on the subject the lowest price of the 
metal upon record was 41!3d. per oz. carly in 1889. 
Thursday’s quotation is thus 1{d. per oz. below the 
lowest point touched previous to the last attempt of 
the American Treasury to raise the value of the 
metal, from which it is clear that the failure of 
the American Government is complete. The produc- 
tion of silver is steadily increasing all over the 
world, and there is no sign of increased consump- 
tion: indeed, just now the Indian demand is excep- 
tionally small, and India, with the exception of the 
United States, is by far the greatest consumer in the 
world. 
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THE DEMAND FOR A DISSOLUTION. 
R. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech at Birmingham 
a week ago showed us the leader of the 
Liberal Unionists in a pleasanter light than usual. 
He was manifestly anxious to amuse rather than to 
stir his audience, and for this purpose he seems to 
have tried to adopt the style which most persons 
associate with the inimitable “Toby, M.P.” Mr. 
Chamberlain discoursing of the various kinds of 
bores in the House of Commons is Mr. Chamberlain 
in a new light; but underlying the playful allusions 
to various friends and foes which figured in his 
speech there was clearly a serious purpose. His 
manifest desire was to encourage Ministers in a 
course which a few of the more foolish among their 
friends are very anxious that they should take. Mr. 
Chamberlain is not one of those who desire an early 
Dissolution of Parliament, and the whole purport of 
his speech was an incitement to Lord Salisbury to 
refrain from dissolving until the last moment per- 
mitted by law. It is difficult to understand how any 
Constitutional statesman could think of tendering 
such advice to the First Minister of the Crown. 
Acts of Parliament are interpreted by precedent, 
as well as by their actual words; and precedent 
has made it clear, as a correspondent of the 
Daily News pointed out on Tuesday, that the 
Septennial Act is really an Act establishing six 
years’ Parliaments. Mr. Chamberlain in his old 
réle of Radical agitator was by no means disposed 
to pay undue respect to precedent; but Mr. Cham- 
berlain in his new character as supporter of a Con- 
servative Ministry ought to be the last man in the 
world to invite Ministers to disregard established 
custom. Yet we believe that in speaking as he did 
last Saturday he echoed the sentiments of a certain 
section of the Tory party. There has been a slight 
rally on the Conservative side in the House of Com- 
mons during the last ten days. Under the pressure 
of the urgent representations of the Ministerial 
newspapers and the threats of the Whips, the Con- 
servative members have rallied to the support of 
Mr. Balfour; but they cannot disguise their feeling 
that he is in the wrong place as leader of the House. 
In private they freely admit that his failure in that 
position is almost unprecedented. They have, how- 
ever, at last been induced to stand by him in public, 
and, as a consequence, the Ministerial majority 
has once more assumed respectably substantial pro- 
portions. 

It is, we suppose, this fact, as well as the know- 
ledge of their certain fate if they dissolve at present, 
that has led some of the supporters of the Govern- 
ment to urge Ministers to cling to office as long as 
possible. There is no reason, so far as the interests 
of Liberalism are concerned, why they should not do 
so. Every additional month of their continuance in 
power must serve to swell the tide of Liberal feeling 
in the constituencies, and to make the period of their 
exclusion from office after the General Election so 
much the longer. But even this fact cannot alter 
the plain duty — upon the Liberal party at the 
present crisis. e are bound to do everything in 
our power to expedite the appeal to the country. 
Mr. Labouchere and those who have endeavoured 
to extort from Ministers some intimation of their 
intentions as to the date of the Dissolution are 
clearly pursuing the right policy. The country is 
entitled to learn when the General Election will take 
place. The precise day or week must, of course, be 
left to Ministers themselves, nor can we ask them to 
reveal their secrets until they have, at least, given 
the Queen the advic? upon which she will act; but 
we are clearly entitled to know whether the Dissolu- 
tion will take place within a few weeks or not until 





a few months have passed. Nor can there be any 
breach of constitutional usage in assuring us that 
the coming autumn will not have to be spent by 
members and candidates in the prolonged electoral 
campaign which will be necessary if there is to be no 
Dissolution until the close of the year or the begin- 
ning of 1893. 

There is an aspect of the question that has 
certainly not yet received the attention it deserves. 
It has no party significance, buc it is not on that 
account less worthy of the notice of all who are 
interested in maintaining the character of Parlia- 
ment. We refer to the demoralisation which in- 
variably takes place in the House of Commons when 
a Dissolution is at hand. Too many members then 
think more of the peculiar conditions in their 
respective constituencies, and of their own interests 
as candidates, than of the paramount interests of the 
country. We do not say that they would wilfully 
sacrifice the latter to the former. But they are in so 
flabby a state of mind, so ready to yield to pressure 
put upon them from the outside, that they are 
really incapable of forming a thoroughly independent 
judgment upon the public questions with which they 
have to deal. If we wish for an illustration of the 
result of this state of things, we have only to turn to 
the division list on the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill, 
which was discussed in the House on Wednesday. 
How many of the members who voted then were 
influenced by the thought of the coming elections 
and of the votes of particular sections of the electors? 
A few days ago, when the case of the Eastbourne 
bye-laws was under the consideration of the House, 
the enemies of the Salvation Army angrily declared 
that they were beaten by the votes of men who were 
thinking solely of the strength of the Salvationists 
in their own constituencies. It may or may not have 
been so; but it is certain that the House has now got 
into that state of political flabbiness in which its in- 
dependence has sunk toa minimum. A wise Minister, 
who is really anxious to maintain the credit of Parlia- 
ment, will always try to cut short this stage of its 
existence, knowing full well that it only half lives 
when the minds of its members are turned upon the 
coming election and the various demands which they 
will then have to meet rather than upon the actual 
work before them. It is, therefore, in the interests 
of Parliament itself that an early Dissolution is 
called for, and every real friend of Parliamentary 
institutions will support that demand. Let Mr. 
Chamberlain, instead of trying to resist it, show 
that he has not wholly lost touch with his old prin- 
ciples, nor wholly ceased to understand wherein the 
dignity and honour of our old Parliamentary institu- 
tions lie. 








A CHECK TO CLERICALISM. 


—_~+oo——— 


i ie German Emperor has been completely de- 
feated in his attempt to put down the outbreak 
of public opinion against the Education Bill. The 
“grumblers ” have been too much for him. Ten 
days or a fortnight ago it became apparent that the 
resolution to brave the protests against this reac- 
tionary measure must be given up; and since that 
time a Ministerial crisis has been going on at Berlin. 
Count Von Zedlitz, who introduced the measure, 
retires, and there has been some difficulty in 
age ery Count Caprivi not to do the same. 
The final decision is that he will remain Chancellor 
of the Empire and Prussian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, but that he will cease to be Prussian Prime 
Minister—an arrangement obviously inconvenient and 
pretty sure to end soon. Such is’ the position of 
Prussia in the German Constitution, such her 
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preponderance over other States of the Empire in the 
eyes of the world, that it will be found impossible to 
keep the Chancellor of the Empire in a subordinate 
position in the Prussian Ministry. A similar experi- 
ment failed in 1873. 

The Emperor has not concealed his dissatisfac- 
tion at the turn affairs have taken, and blames, some- 
what unfairly, his Ministers, who ought, he says, to 
have known better than introduce a measure so much 
disliked. This triumph of the spirit of freedom is 
the more remarkable because it is brought about by 
men who have acted reluctantly, and have no desire 
to make much of their victory. There is no wish 
to remove Count Caprivi; his honesty of purpose 
aud his success in the conduct of foreign affairs are 
freely recognised, and it is curious to note the eager- 
ness with which the stoutest opponents of the Prussian 
Education Bill argue that its defeat is no reason why 
he, the Chancellor of the Empire, should resign. But 
Count von Zedlitz, it has on all hands been admitted, 
must go. An able speaker,a Minister possessed of force 
and character, he represents the reactionary ideas 
embodied in the Bill, and it was felt that his presence 
in the Ministry was an anachronism and impossibility. 

The crisis is over. A _ successor to Count 
Caprivi as Prussian Prime Minister—though there 
has been much reluctance on the part of the various 
Secretaries of State to accept the office—has at 
last been found in Count von Eulenberg. None the 
less certain is it that the cause of constitutional 
government has been greatly advanced by the 
check which the Emperor’s advisers have met with, 
and in all probability we shall see the effects of it 
in the approaching elections to the Landtag. The 
School Law was intended to be a great moral measure 
ad majore m gloriam Dei. The priest, pastor, and 
schoolmaster combined were to cast out the unclean 
spirit of Social Democracy which had entered into 
so many German hearts. Sie volo, sic jubeo, said 
the Emperor, and he expected that his subjects 
would, even if they disliked the offer, accept it. He 
has been mistaken. The country has been growing 
at a rate of which be had no conception. It is no 
longer the Prussia of his grandfather. The Emperor 
himself has had his share in the transformation. 
He has familiarised his subjects with new ideas. 
He has spoken in sympathetic terms of the aspira- 
tions of the democracy, and he has diffused a sense 
of vague expectation of changes. Other influences 
much more powerful have been in operation. Though 
little known in this country, the band of Liberal 
leaders in the Prussian Landtag and in the Reichstag 
have been doing a great educational work. Inpolitical 
intelligence the German people are far behind ours. 
They lack initiative, and are absurdly craven in the 
presence of the polizei. In Germany there are not 
the elements for political “ agitations ” or “ demon- 
strations ” to which several generations of English- 
men have been accustomed. In regard, however, 
to one subject — the separation between religion 
and education—the ideas of the average German 
are, perhaps, in advance of those of Englishmen. 
We have been toiling up to a point to which the 
former had already reached, and the attempt which 
has just failed was to bring back Prussia to a stage 
which England has long passed. The School Law, 
with its proposal to hand over the education of all 
the youth of Prussia to the clergy, is, if possible, 
more offensive to the people of Germany than a 
similar proposal would be in this country. 

In this crisis a little too much has been said 
about the idiosyncrasies of the Emperor. He has 
scarcely acted after the fashion of those sturdy 
aucestors whom he delights to speak of as his pat- 
tern: it was not their way when affairs of State 
took an unfavourable turn to fly to the woods of 





Hubertusstock. It was not thus Rossbach was 
won. Once more he has betrayed his disposi- 
tion, when difficulties thicken, to retire almost as 
precipitately as he advances, whether the question 
in dispute be Dr. Koch’s lymph or the Factory 
Laws. But the conduct of the Emperor in the 
crisis is a by-point. The moral of the recent 
events is that personal government is no longer 
possible even in Prussia. The journalists and 
pamphleteers whom Prince Bismarck inspire are 
always insinuating that the imbroglio comes from 
the employment in affairs of State of bungling 
amateurs. To say nothing of the fact that that de- 
scription is not true of Herr Miquel or Herr von 
Bitticher, the criticism is wide of the mark. The 
Kulturkampf is not a far-off evil; every German 
recollects how in the end the Prince was vanquished 
by the bishops and clergy, who had nothing on their 
side but a general sense of the injustice with which 
they were treated and of the reactionary character of 
the penal legislation against them. And Prince Bis- 
marck, if in Count Caprivi’s position, would, in all 
probability, fail as completely to force the Education 
Bill upon an unwilling people. Probably the failure 
would be more signal, for the present Emperor is 
more a man of his time than one who relies upon 
** blood and iron,” diplomatic ruses, and other profes- 
sional arts to accomplish his ends. The Emperor 
has made mistakes, but there is no reason to think 
that in the circumstances Prince Bismarck would 
have acted with more wisdom. New men and new 
measures are needed. Unfortunately, the name of 
Count von Eulenberg, the Prussian Prime Minister, 
is associated with almost every recent measure of 
repression and reaction. 


THE FORTUNES OF THE FUR SEAL. 
YHE negotiations as to the arrangements to be 
made pending the arbitration on the Behring 
Sea question have entered on a very awkward phase. 
Lord Salisbury refuses the renewal of the modus 
vivendi, and suggests that sealing shall continue as 
usual this season, the sealers to give security for the 
damages that may be inflicted on the fisheries. 
There is some force in the American rejoinder, that 
damages could never be recovered. Lord Salisbury’s 
letter has drawn a “ pungent” reply from President 
Harrison. He, as Commander-in-Chief of the 
American Navy, is prepared to give orders for the 
capture of English (that is, Nova Scotian and 
British Columbian) seal poachers: and the English 
fleet on the Pacific station is equally prepared 
to protect them. The arbitration treaty is to 
be ratified. But, pending arbitration, very un- 
pleasant disputes may arise between the naval 
officers of the two nations—disputes which it will 
require a great deal more diplomatic tact to settle 
than either nation is just now exhibiting. 

We must make allowances, of course, for the 
exigencies of a Presidential campaign, and the 
necessity for an advertisement on the part of a can- 
didate for re-nomination. We must also reflect 
that American politicians generally come from a class 
which has little experience of European diplomatic 
methods, and holds them, by tradition, in contempt. 
Nor must we forget—it is a significant warning of 
what might often happen if Imperial Federation in 
any intelligible sense of the words were achieved— 
that England in this mattér is more or less dominated 
by the Dominion of Canada. But, making all allow- 
ances for campaign oratory on one side and colonial 
Jingoism on the other, we cannot but regret Lord 
Salisbury’s decision. The simple facts are these: There 
is a considerable weight of expert evidence—not 
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wholly American either—that the number of fur seals 
is rapidly diminishing. Partly this is due to the 
driving and killing, which is done at the rookeries—by 
the American company. Partly it is due to the killing 
of seals in the open sea as they goto the breeding 
grounds—mainly by Canadian sealers. Now there 
is this difference: that the seals killed at the breed- 
ing grounds are mostly males, and it is possible to 
exercise some degree of discrimination there. But 
the crew of a sealing schooner are not likely to dis- 
criminate. As a matter of fact, most of the seals 
they meet with and kill are females, often actually 
with young. Every year that the catch is unregu- 
lated increases the danger of the total extinction of 
the species. Which is most likely to check that danger, 
the American monopolist company or the Canadian 
adventurers? And why should our Government be 
anxious to promote the success of their adventure ? 
They have deliberately undertaken a dangerous 
speculative enterprise of somewhat doubtful legality, 
and more than doubtful utility to mankind in the 
long run. At the outside, the capital and “ outfit ” 
of their whole business amounts to £130,000. Their 
success may very likely—though we are quite aware 
there is a conflict on this point of expert testimony— 
make the fur seal as extinct as the moa or the dodo. 
Why in the name of natural history should we help 
them to do so? And if the existence of the fur seal 
is at stake, how can “damages” be measured? We are 
not going to war with the United States; not even in 
the interest of the Federation of the Empire. But, 
pending arbitration, it is hardly just to refuse to con- 
tinue an arrangement which was in fact part of the 
conditions under which arbitration was agreed on. 








BUDGET PROSPECTS. 





HE financial year will end on Thursday night, 
and it is safe to predict already that it will 
yield a substantial surplus. The weekly revenue 
returns published on Wednesday morning show that 
the totai receipts for Imperial and Local Government 
purposes up to last Saturday night amounted to 
£94,791,000. There remain exactly a week and four 
days still to be accounted for. During the eight 
weeks ended with Saturday night the average weekly 
receipts amounted to £2,590,000. Assuming that 
this rate of collection has been maintained for the 
week ending to-day, and will be maintained for the 
first four days of next week, there would be got in an 
additional sum of £4,716,000, raising the total for the 
whole year to a little over 994 millions. Of course 
the rate of collection of the past eight weeks may 
possibly not be maintained. Firstly, the coal strike 
in Durham and the stoppage of work in the Mid- 
lands may have interfered with the Exchequer 
receipts; and, secondly, the Treasury may have 
given a hint to the collectors not to be too urgent 
in their collections, so as to leave handsome 
arrears for the new year. At first sight it would 
seem more reasonable to compare with the last 
twelve days of last year, when a sum was got in of a 
little over 4} millions; but the comparison would be 
likely to be misleading for two reasons. The first is 
that Easter fell last year at the end of March, and 
the Easter holidays always interrupt business of 
every kind, including the collection of the revenue, 
whereas this year, as our readers know, Easter will 
not fall for three weeks yet; and, secondly, the 
condition of the country was not similar then 
to what it is now. It will perhaps be safer 
to assume that the crisis in the coal trade has 
slackened the rate of collection, and to take for 
granted, therefore, that there will be got in, in round 
figures, about half a million less than would be 





collected supposing that the rate of collection of 
the past eight weeks were maintained. On that 
assumption the total receipts for the year would 
amount to about 99 millions. From this, however, 
there is to be deducted from 7} to 7} millions payable 
to the local authorities—the exact sum cannot be 
stated, but up to Saturday night there had been 
collected for them £7,422,000—which would reduce 
the receipts of the Imperial Government to 91}, 
or possibly even 91} millions. Originally Mr. 
Goschen estimated the expenditure at a little 
over 90} millions. Supplementary estimates have 
raised the amount about £150,000; but probably 
savings in other directions will make up for the 
addition so made. We shall not be tar wrong, 
therefore, in assuming that the expenditure will not 
greatly exceed the original estimate. In that case 
the Government revenue would, as just said, amount 
to 911 or 91} millions, and the expenditure to 90} 
millions, showing a probable surplus on the year of 
from a million to 1} millions, or thereabouts. 
Coming now to the new year, will the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer be sanguine or cautious in his 
estimates? With the dissolution in view, he, of 
course, would be strongly tempted towards optimism, 
so as to be able to remit taxation ; but unless he is 
bold enough to undertake a revision of our fiscal 
system, present circumstances do not encourage 
optimism. It is hardly possible to frame a Budget 
that would allow of large remissions of taxation, and 
that being so, it is probable that Mr. Goschen will 
be cautious rather than sanguine. Unquestionably 
the economic condition of the country advises 
caution. Trade is falling off, confidence has not 
yet revived, speculation is paralysed; profits, 
therefore, will not be large, and stamps are not 
likely to yield largely to the revenue. Besides, 
during the year now ending, trade has been bad 
and incomes lower than they recently were. The 
three years’ average of incomes on which the income 
tax is based will therefore be lower for the new 
year than for the year just ending. Besides this, 
there will be four fewer working days than in the 
closing year. There will be no 29th of February, 
there will be two Good Fridays and one Easter 
Monday; and four fewer working days will mean 
a loss to the revenue within the year of about 
£800,000. Furthermore, Mr. Goschen will have to 


deduct about £900,000 more from his estimate of 


revenue in consequence of a revision of the Civil 
Service accounts, moneys which used to be voted 
being now entered as “appropriations in aid of the 
votes.” These deductions bring down the probable 
estimate of revenue to somewhat under 89} millions. 

Coming in the last place to the expenditure of the 
coming year, we find that the total estimates for the 
supply services amount to a little under 61! millions. 
The Consolidated Fund charges cannot yet be stated 
accurately, but probably they will be nearly the 
same as in the closing year, less the votes in the 
current year for barrack construction and light gold 
coin. If so, the total expenditure will amount in 
round figures to 89} millions, which would leave the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer without any probable 
surplus in the new year, or rather, indeed, with a 
small deficit. Even it he were to estimate for a small 
surplus, it would be clearly too small to permit 
of a remission of taxation; and as the probable 


revenue would so slightly exceed the probable expendi- 


ture, it is by no means unlikely that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer may take a very cautious view, 
and may estimate for a small deficit. There is 
no reason, however, to anticipate a real deficit. 
Unless something very untoward happens, the pro- 
spect now is that the revenue will fully cover the 
expenditure and leave a slight surplus. 
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AN ANTI-SOCIAL DOCTRINE. 
TEVUE House of Commons has again given a fair 

measure of the depth of its popular instincts by 
refusing to amend the law, or rather the doctrine, of 
conspiracy. Happily, the interests of the workers 
are, in this instance, safe in the hands of the Liberal 
vurty. Mr. Gladstone put a new law of conspiracy 
un the forefront of the labour programme he an- 
sounced in the Holborn Restaurant, and the entire 
Liberal forces supported Mr. Robertson in_ his 
amending motion, precisely as last year it supported 
his amending Bill. On the other hand, the Con- 
servative party was equally unanimous in opposing 
the Bill, on the ground that it ought to have been a 
motion, and the motion on the ground that it ought 
to have been a Bill. Practically, indeed, Mr. Gains- 
ford Bruce gave away his friends’ case when he ad- 
mitted that if the decision of Mr. Bompas had been 
upheld there would have been a case for a change in 
the law. Asa matter of fact, Mr. Bompas was able 
to argue out his conspiracy doctrine,as amended by the 
House of Lords, on grounds that have been applied, as 
Mr. Robertson showed in his excellent speech, in the 
Glasgow case. ‘lhe two instances were on all fours. 
They were disputes not especially between masters 
and men, and thus safeguarded by the Act of 1875, 
but between servants and servants—i.e., Unionists 
and non-Unionists. In both cases there was clear 
proof that the end in itself was innocent, and that 
the means adopted to compass it were harmless. In 
the Treleaven case, in particular, the men who were 
asked to decline to work as * blacklegs” were told to 
leave their employment quietly, and to use neither 
violence nor threats. But that is precisely where the 
doctrine of conspiracy helps the anti-popular judge 
(and three judges out of four are anti-popular) to his 
decision. Itis lawful to ask a man to leave his work; 
it may not be lawful for two men to agree to ask 
him to leave it. In other words, the Law of Con- 
spiracy conpounds a criminal act out of a number of 
acts not in themselves criminal. In other words, it is 
nonsense, and wicked nonsense to boot. 

The poiat, however, is that it is dangerous non- 
sense as well. The common-law doctrine of con- 
spiracy gives a perilously wide margin to the sphere 
of what are called “undefined misdemeanors,” in 
which resides a judge’s power to curtail the liberties 
of the people. Every one of the attempts of Lord 
Bramwell and others to show that the law of con- 
spiracy enabled us to catch witbin the legal net a 
dangerous set of criminals entirely failed in its 
application. Captain Verney, for instance, was not, 
as Lord Bramwell contended, sentenced under the 
law of conspiracy, but under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. The real uses of the power of 
crime-making which, contrary to the expressed and 
reiterated views of the flower of the English bench, 
the present law places in the hands of our judges, 
are essentially those which should be most jealously 
guarded by Parliament. It is the political and 
industrial liberties of the people which, under the 
cover of vague and confusing rhetoric, lawyers of the 
type of Mr. Matthews and Mr. Gainsford Bruce are 
for retaining in the hands of jurists of the type of 
Mr. Justice Grantham. If those liberties are to be 
curtailed in the interests of the community, does 
any sane man, even a Tory, imagine that this could 
sately be done by any other method than Parlia- 
mentary enactment? Supposing, though we apologise 
to our readers for an absurd suggestion, that the 
fears of the 7imes and Lord Bramwell were realised, 
and the New Unionism developed into a dangerous 
and secret conspiracy against law, liberty, order, 
and the rest of it. Does any upholder of these prin- 


ciples think that such a combination could be 





| successfully fought by the acts of a set of judges 


(mostly Conservatives), basing their decisions on the 
slippery ground of “ precedent,” and steering their 
course by the treacherous light of “ public policy? ” 
Look at it either way—in the interests of the worker 
and in the interests of public order—not, of course, 
that these interests are opposed—and you have an in- 
vincible case for the definition of every indictable 
offence which touches the ground covered by the law 
of conspiracy. 

We are glad that the debate on Tuesday night 
covered the Irish part of the popular case for 
an amendment of judge-made law. Mr. Robertson 
quoted the ridiculous and infamous indictments 
under which Mr. William O’Brien and other dis- 
tinguished members of the House were sentenced 
to long terms of imprisonment. Even Mr. Balfour’s 
ears must have tingled as he recalled these clumsy 
instruments of an unscrupulous tyranny. Nor did 
Mr. Matthews make the case one whit the better by 
asking whether it was proposed to legalise boycot- 
ting. Now boycotting includes a class of actions 
which it is absolutely impossible to pen into one 
neat definition. The very word itself is a rough 
piece of popular slang coined out of one striking 
object-lesson in the agrarian war. But ‘“ boy- 
cotting” includes many things—from the most 
innocuous form of “ exclusive dealing,” or “ send- 
ing to Coventry,” to direct intimidation of the 
moonlighting stamp. Clearly it is the business 
of our law-makers to express these essential moral 
and social distinctions rather than to leave them at 
the mercy of the first judge who comes along. As 
a matter of fact, both in Ireland and in England 
the administration of judge-made law is as unequal 
as its essentially unjust origin would lead us to 
suppose. The Judge who in a case of proved * black- 
listing” by a ring of employers found that there 
was “no malice” in the masters’ action, and there- 
fore no need to convict, is pretty sure to have a 
different opinion when the next case of u struggle 
between Unionists and non-Unionists comes betore 
him. The point is that he never ought to be al owed 
any suck discretion. 








CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
orentiypene 

, ee attention of Europe this week has been 
concentrated on Berlin. The progress of the 
Prussian Ministerial crisis has been watched with 
the keenest interest everywhere, most of all in 
Paris and in St. Petersburg. The resignation at 
the present juncture of a Chancellor so eminently 
“safe” as Count Caprivi might, no doubt, have 
had the gravest consequences for the peace of 
Europe, even without the alarming rumours which 
have been so persistently circulated for some time 
as to the health of the German Emperor, and which 
have received a certain degree of confirmation from 
his departure at the beginning of the Ministerial 
crisis for his hunting-box at Hubertusstock, under 
medical advice. Nothing else, however, has as yet 
transpired to justify them, and the incident of Count 
Caprivi's projected retirement is now terminated (for 
the present) in its international aspect, though by 

no means in its relation to Prussian politics. 
Otherwise the week has keen a quiet one. The 
celebration of the anniversary of the Berlin Revolu- 
tion of 1848, and of the Paris Commune, towards the 
end of last week, has set up no fresh disturbanc:+s 
worth mentioning. Fresh discoveries of explosives 
—including a bomb factory—and fresh attempts at 
dynamite outrage as well as menaces, are reported 
from Paris ; but the latter seem in some cases to be 
practical jokes. Five cases of dynamite, however, 
have been stolen at Port Vendres, out of a large 
consignment in transit from the factory to Marseilles, 
and a conspiracy to poison society by wholesale at its 
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clubs, by the agency of Auarchist waiters, 1s now 
under investigation in Paris. M. Camille Dreyfus 
has introduced a Bill making the manufacture a 
Government monopoly, which some pessimists believe 
to have been the real aim of the recent explosions. 
But the committee to which the new Bill for the 
repression of dynamite outrages has been referred 
propose to reduce the penalty of death in the 
original draft to penal servitude for life, except 
where loss of life has been caused by the outrage—a 
proof that the alarm is declining. 

A statement explanatory of the Budget of 1892-93 
has just been issued, illustrated with statistical 
diagrams. This introduction of the “ graphic 
method” is an innovation in French official pub- 
lications. The receipts are estimated at 3,348,156,622 
frances, the expenditure at 3,347,691,488 francs, an 
increase of about 56,000,000 frances on last year’s 
Budget. Part of the increase, however, is due 
to the incorporation of special accounts in the 
ordinary estimates. The chief feature of the 
Budget seems to be a re-arrangement of the taxes 
on intoxicants, which are consolidated, payment 
being transferred (on the whole) from the retailers 
to the wholesale dealers and distillers. 

The official Orleanist organ, the Correspondance 
Nationale (following the Monarchist Committee of 
the Haute Garonne), has published what is sub- 
stantially a respectful refusal to take the advice of 
the recent Encyclical and accept the Republic. The 
Orleanist Press has done its best to reconcile the two 
documents ; but as the Monarchists decline on con- 
scientious grounds to do more than refrain from 
opposing the Republic by illegal means, and only 
promise to work on parallel lines with the Republican 
Catholics, their submission to the Pope is clearly 
far from complete. The failure of the “ Banque des 
Chemins de Fer” last Saturday has caused consider- 
able distress among small investors, especially at 
Paris, Marseilles, and Lyons. The French Govern- 
ment decline to give Mr. Purdie satisfaction. 

General Boulanger’s furniture and effects have 
been sold by auction this week in Brussels. 

The Ministerial crisis in Prussia is so fully dealt 
with elsewhere that we need only note its termina- 
tion. Count von Eulenberg, who is specially un- 
popular with the Social Democrats, and credited 
with sympathies for anti-Semitism, is the new 
Premier; while Dr. Bosse, now Secretary of State 
for the Imperial Department of Justice, succeeds 
Count Zedlitz. The arrangement is generally con- 
demned. Count Caprivi’s position in the Prussian 
Ministry will be an awkward one. Difficulties may 
arise as to precedence, and it is thought that the 
Chancellor may shortly retire from public life alto- 
gether. The Reactionaries, so lately triumphant, are 
plunged in despair, and can only appeal to Pro- 
vidence. The Catholics feel that they have been 
duped, and are expecting a new Kulturkampf. 
Liberals may well congratulate the Emperor on his 
tardy recognition of the claims of public opinion. 

Notwithstanding the crisis, the Bill for removing 
the sequestration from the Guelph Fund has been 
before the Prussian Chamber. Herr Richter, the 
Liberal leader, demanded particulars of the use 
hitherto made of the revenues: which the Minister 
of Finance absolutely declined to give. Herr Richter 
then proposed that the Bill be referred to a com- 
mittee: which has been done. It is thought that it 
may undergo considerable modification. 

The prosecution for “lése-majesté” against the 
Cologne Gazette, for its comments on the Emperor's 
recent speech, has resulted in a formal acquittal. 
These prosecutions were the work of over-zealous 
officials, and the Emperor has ordered that no more 
be undertaken without his sanction. 

Our correspondent at Copenhagen writes :—‘“ The 
Free Trade party in the Swedish Riksdag scored an 
unexpected victory last week over the duty on corn 
and flour. At the joint voting of the two Chambers 
there were 185 for the lower and 183 for the higher 
tariff. On the question of the duration of the 





reduced tariff the Free Traders managed to double 
their majority, the votes being 185 and Ih1. 
Considerable political importance attaches to this 
decision.” 

The Ministerialists in the Hungarian Parliament 
have secured the election of a more determined 
President, Baron Banffy; but obstruction is un- 
abated, and there will be the utmost difficulty in 
carrying a reform of the procedure of the House. 

The Czech “compromise” was before the Bo- 
hemian Landtag again on Thursday, but is fully 
expected to be adjourned until such time as it is 
likely to pass (the Czech equivalent of the Greek 
Kalends). A Dissolution is talked of, but is hardly 
probable. Italian nationalism has also been exhibited 
afresh during the recent session of the Tyrolese 
Landtag. 

The debate on the Italian Budget is over, and the 
Ministry are stronger than ever. On Thuraday of 
last week, after violent attacks by Signori Cavallotti 
and Fortis on the policy of the Government, a vote 
of confidence was passed by 261 to 157. The Ex- 
treme Left, which had demanded a secret vote, now 
called for the appel nominal—which gave 217 for 
and 48 against. On Friday, after another violent 
scene between Signor Cavallotti and the Premier, a 
Bill for the issue of 200,000,000 francs in seven-year 
Treasury bonds to cover the deficit of the financial 
years 1891-1894 was carried by 162 to 102. The issue 
for 1891-92 is fixed at 75,000,000 frances. The deficit 
this year is 30,000,000 frances. The large majority 
was due partly to the division and mismanagement 
of the Extreme Left. But the Chamber is very much 
afraid of a Dissolution. The debate on the Bill for 
reducing the sum allotted for railway construction 
is proceeding. 

The murder of Captain Bettini, an Italian official, 
by so-called “ brigands” just outside Massowah has 
again drawn attention to the unfortunate “ Eryth- 
raean colony,” recently emancipated from martial 
law. Livraghi—the chief actor in the “ removals” 
at Massowah—has been condemned (in absence) by 
a court-martial at Milan to two years’ imprison- 
ment and dismissal from the service for desertion. 
Doubtless we shall hear of him again. 

The second trial of the persons charged with com- 
plicity in the May Day disturbances at Rome last year 
was concluded on Thursday. The Anarchist deputy 
Cipriana, and another of the accused, were sentenced 
to two years and eight months’ imprisonment, the 
rest to shorter terms, besides heavy fines. The sen- 
tences are generally very severe. The second trial 
has been marked throughout by interruptions and 
the same scenes of disorder that brought the first to 
a premature conclusion. 

In Spain, the financial difficulties are to be 
met by fresh economies and an increase in railway 
fares and rates, the Ministry holding that reduction 
of the naval and military expenditure is impossible. 
There are renewed hopes of a commercial arrange- 
ment with France. 

The drastic proposals of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment for dealing with the debt seem at least to be 
sound financially. The interest of the external debt 
is to be reduced by one-half,and may for two ye.rs be 
paid in bonds of a new loan of 100,000,000 francs, 
secured on the Customs revenue. This loan will also 
be used to consolidate the floating debt. The sinking- 
fund of the present debt is not to be suspended. 

Quillimane is said to be threatened by a native 
insurrection. There has been a considerable banking 
crisis at Oporto. 

On Wednesday a deplorable account from Reuter’s 
special correspondent was published of the state of 
the province of Nijni Novgorod. The taxes collected 
have declined fifty per cent. between 1881 and 180, 
and the severest measures cannot extract more. The 
number of cattle fell off thirty per cent. between 
1884 and 1890. Yet this is, or was, comparatively 
a well-to-do province. 

Startling discoveries of cipher letters as to the 
plots against the existing régime in Bulgaria are 
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reported from Sofia. The escape of M. Shishmanoff 
has created great excitement there, and an appeal to 
Kurope is suggested. However, the Russian Govern- 
ment bas arrested two Bulgarians at Odessa who 
were suspected of complicity in the murder of Dr. 
Vulkhovitch, and sent them back to Constantinople. 

In the United States the “ Standard Oil Trust ”’— 
the stock example of the capitalist “ ring’—has 
determined to dissolve, in consequence of recent 
judicial decisions adverse to the legality of such 
combinations in the State of Ohio. On the other 
hand, the Sugar Trust has acquired the control of all 
the refineries in Philadelphia. 

The Japanese Opposition seems, after all, to have 
been victorious at the recent General Election. 


ULSTER AND HOME 


—_+oo—__ 
I, 


FPL most remarkable points in the political situa- 

tion in Uister at the present moment are these: 
In the first place, while there is every probability 
that the General Election will result in a decided 
gain to the Unionists, there is no doubt that since 
1886 the feeling against Home Rule among Ulster 
Protestants has declined in a striking degree. In 
the second place, the improvement in Unionist 
prospects and the decline in Unionist feeling are 
due mainly, if not entirely, to one and the same 
cause—namely, the split in the Nationalist party. 
These propositions may at first sight appear para- 
doxical, or even contradictory, yet no one who has 
examined into the matter can candidly deny their 
truth. 

That the General Election will probably result in 
a gain to the Unionists is unfortunately only too 
evident. That gain will, however, be due in no 
respect to any increase in the number of Unionist 
voters. There has been no such increase. One or 
two moderate Home Rulers may here and there 
have betaken themselves to the Unionist party 
through disgust at the divisions in their own: I 
have met several of these seceders, who have in- 
variably been wealthy Catholics whose support of 
the Home Rule movement was from the first more 
sentimental than practical. These, however, have 
been more than counterbalanced by the slow but 
steady drift of Liberal Protestants from Unioni+m 
to Home Rule. This drift has been most marked in 
rural districts, where the similarity of interests 
between the tenant-farmers of the North and South 
tends constantly to bring about a similarity of opinion; 
and it is greater in reality than in appearance,as many 
Protestants who sympathise with Home Rule choose 
to describe themselves as Liberal Unionists (with 
a strong accent on the Liberal) in order to escape 
the ill-feeling of their co-religionists which an open 
declaration in favour of Home Rule would be sure to 
entail. Indeed,in many constituencies now repre- 
sented by Conservatives probably a majority of the 
Protestant tenant-farmers belong to this class, and 
the sitting member would find considerable difficulty 
in securing his return again but for the support 
given him by the farm labourers and village artisans, 
who when Protestant are Orange to a man; while in 
other constituencies now represented by Nationalists 
it is understood that there is, and has always been, 
a Unionist majority on thé register. Of this latter 
class Kast Donegal, now represented by Mr. Arthur 
O'Connor, is understood to bean example. However, 
in only four or five divisions now returning Unionists 
is the Unionist majority so small as to be endangered 
by this drift from Unionism to Home Rule. North 
and South Tyrone, South Derry, and North Antrim 
are among these. If the next General Election could 
only be fought under the same conditions as the 
last, all of these could probably be won by 
Nationalist or, at any rate, Gladstonian candidates, 
though, through a registration blunder in South 
Tyrone, and through Nationalist neglect of the 
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register in North Antrim, the Unionist position has 
been made stronger in these divisions than it other- 
wise would be. 

As, however, there is no hope that the next 
election can be fought under the same conditions as 
the last, there is little chance of winning these seats, 
and there is every chance of losing three or four 
others. The split among the Nationalists has been 
less pronounced in Ulster than in any of the other 
provinces, but it has been pronounced enough 
seriously to damage the prospects of the party. 
It is altogether impossible to obtain reliable data on 
which to base even an approximate estimate as to 
the proportion of the Nationalists of Ulster which is 
Parnellite; the accounts given by the represent- 
atives of each faction are so contradictory that 
it is evident that either their own enthusiasm is 
misleading them or many voters are pledging them- 
selves to both sides. However, various circumstances 
seem to indicate that the Parnellites are much weaker 
than they imagine, or, at any rate, than they represent 
themselves to be. Thus, owing most likely to the 
presence of so many Protestants around them, and 
to the friction this causes, the Ulster Catholics are 
much more devoted and obedient to the Church than 
the Catholics of the South; and in Ulster, as else- 
where, the influence of the Church has been thrown 
wholly and unreservedly into the Anti-Parnellite 
scale. Then, again, the Protestant Home Rulers, 
who in the South have gone with the Parnellites 
almost to a man, have in the North gone almost to 
a man with the Anti-Parnellites; they were origin- 
ally Gladstonian Liberals, and in this as in the Home 
Rule question they have simply followed the Glad- 
stonian lead. Nevertheless, a sufficient number of 
Parnellites exists to turn the balance against the 
Nationalist candidates in all doubtful constituencies, 
and the gain of the Unionists at the General Election 
will depend almost exclusively on the action of the 
Parnellites. 

What, then, will their action be? Nobody at 
present can tell, not even, probably, they themselves. 
Just now their feelings towards the Anti-Parnellites 
and the priests are intensely bitter. From the first 
the Parnellites of Ulster were more irreconcilable than 
those of the South, and the means adopted by their 
opponents of reconciling them—not argument and 
persuasion, but denunciation and abuse—while they 
have succeeded in converting, outwardly at any rate, 
all the less stalwart of them, have left those who 
remain behind more furious and determined than 
ever. I greatly fear whether these feelings will be 
much softened in the short period between this and 
the General Election, and if they be not, though 
probably few Parnellites will go so far as to vote in 
favour of a Tory, many undoubtedly will abstain 
from voting in favour of Anti-Parnellite candidates. 
In that case, besides the sacrifice of those seats 
already mentioned which might but for this dispute 
have been won, some half-dozen other seats now held 
by Nationalists by small majorities will possibly be 
thrown away. These latter seats are West Belfast, 
Londonderry, East Tyrone, East Donegal, North 
Fermanagh, and possibly Newry and South Down. 
If Nationalists of all kinds will consent for the 
moment to sink their differences and vote as 
patriotism, and not passion, dictates, every one of 
these seats may be saved; if they will not, every 
one of them may be lost. Surely such a price 
is too high to pay for a passing gratification of 
what, though a principle may be involved, is yet 
after all largely personal animosity and petty spite? 
Surely it is not too late or too much to demand 
from Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites alike that they 
shall forget for the moment minor issues and join 
together in a united effort for the common cause ? 

This review of the electoral situation in Ulster is 
not very satisfactory to Liberals; but my object in 
writing has been not to tell what would be satisfac- 
tory, but what is true. No advantage can come 
from fighting the next elections with our eyes shut. 

J. A. STRAHAN. 
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THE UNITY OF LONDON.—IL. 
cngianiaite 

ie ope everyone feels that the elections for 

the London Council both afford evidence of 
widespread opinions definitely formed on certain 
Municipal affairs, and invite speculation as to their 
bearing on the relation of parties in national politics, 
whether as evidence of changes already effected or 
by way of influence on future action. In the con- 
clusions they draw on such points people will be 
much guided by their views of the causes which 
brought about the vote; a topic on which I ventured 
to offer some remarks in THE SPEAKER of the 19th 
inst. My diagnosis may be quite erroneous, but 
however wide of the mark it is, one thing is abund- 
antly clear—viz., that a great movement has taken 
place; which probably has produced, and certainly 
will produce, results of some kind both wide and 
deep. The movement is equivalent in its nature to 
an extension of the franchise, for it has impelled a 
multitude of electors, previously inert, to take 
an active part in the guidance of public affairs, 
be they only for the present the public affairs 
of London. I will speak first of these London 
affairs. 

In the first place, I feel confident that the idea 
of the Unity of London, of the Great London, is 
established too firmly to be again lost. It is in- 
deed true that the Lord Mayor has within the 
last few days been reviving the wonderful plan 
of giving civic government to London by cutting 
it up into some ten or dozen independent areas 
of government, with boundaries originally sug- 
gested by the convenience of division for elec- 
tions to the House of Commons. It was the 
notion of the Commission of 1854, favoured by 
the great authority of Mr. Mill, strongly resisted at 
that time by the City of London, and only put for- 
ward by them to defeat the plan of Unity when they 
found it was making great progress. It has surely 
received its quietus, and we may drop a decent veil 
over it and the controversies connected with it. It 
has also been suggested that, instead of subjecting 
London to vivisection by geographical lines, we 
should perform that operation by departmental 
lines, so that different departments of affairs should 
be in the hands of different and independent 
representative bodies. That was the principle of 
Lord Cross’s Water Trust, but the plan broke 
down before arriving at any full discussion of 
that principle. How it might have fared in 
1880 I hardly know; it would certainly have 
no chance now in a contest with the principle of 
Unity. 

Another matter which seems to be made clear by 
the elections is that Londoners do not intend to be 
quiet until some substantial reform is effected in the 
system of local taxation. That conviction, again, 
has been growing both rapidly and steadily. Seven 
years ago, when, at Mr. Saunders’s suggestion, the 
question was referred to a Committee of the House 
of Commons, it was thought that a great step had 
been gained. That Committee, as continued by its 
successor of the next year, has been sitting ever since, 
and the sand of its seventh year is running out. 
It has not given vent to any utterance on this 
subject. But the Municipal Reformers have been 
working hard; by pamphlets, by newspapers, at 
meetings convened by the Municipal Reform League 
and by the United Committee formed for this special 
purpose, at the elections of 1889, through the mouth 
of the Council then elected, and finally at the 
elections of 1892, they have pressed their convic- 
tions. Probably the report of the House of Commons 
Committee will not now be found of much value. 
It may be that after waiting seven years for the 
fair Rachel, Mr. Saunders will find that he has 
won nothing better than blear-eyed Leah. But in 
the meantime he has wisely betaken himself to 
other quarters, and Leah, if tendered for accept- 
ance, will find herself a drug in the market. 
Perhaps, however, I have been misled by the 








apparent tenor of many questions put by many 
members of the Committee. There are really 
problems of great practical difficulty in choosing 
the right principle of reform, and in applying it 
to the complex interests affected by it. The Com- 
mittee may yet do us good service if they will 
address themselves to these difficulties with an 
endeavour to meet them, and not only for the 
purpose of showing that they are insuperable. 

A third point established is that Londoners at 
large will support the Council in the lines on which 
they have conducted their discretionary adminis- 
trations. They approve of the increased provision 
for enjoyment in parks and open spaces, the outcry 
against which comes, it is now clear, from the 
wealthier classes. And in my former paper I called 
attention to the striking fact that the three gentle- 
men who were most persistently and viciously held 
up to odium and ridicule for their zeal in inspecting 
places licensed for music and dancing and in 
checking indecorum, were returned by enormous 
majorities. So far as this fact is not due to simple 
resentment against injustice, it shows that their 
conduct is approved by their neighbours, who 
best know them and their work. Again, the 
policy of acquiring the control over existing 
tramways, that of increasing tramway communi- 
cation, and that of providing dwellings on 
places cleared of rookeries, may be taken as pro- 
visionally approved. In all these matters doubtless 
experience may alter the views of the Council, or 
of their constituents. But Londoners think that 
their representatives have started in the right 
direction, even if it be only by way of experiment. 
Probably we shall not for some little while see the 
spectacle of a gentleman coming down to the House 
of Commons and opposing a Tramway Bill for the 
reason that it was promoted by the County Council. 
That gentleman took, as some others took, the voice 
of Printing House Square, and of Shoe Lane, and 
of Pall Mall, for the voice of London. Perhap-= 
he has revised his judgment; but if not, it will 
not carry weight just now with many London 
constituencies. 

And this leads me to the bearing which the 
Municipal elections, or the forces which determined 
them, are likely to have on the Parliamentary. That 
it must be important can hardly be doubted. It 
seems impossible that interest can be excited in one 
important branch of public affairs without extending 
to another, especially when that other concerns the 
supreme control over all public affairs. One of the 
great arguments for local self-government has 
always been that, quite independently of the ques- 
tion whether local affairs will be better ordered by 
it, the habit of taking an intelligent part in them 
awakens intelligence and interest in all public affairs, 
and fits men for self-government on the national 
scale. It will be matter for much surprise if the 
number of votes cast at the next election is not 
largely in excess of those cast in 1886 or in 1885. 
But the direction in which they shall be cast must 
be determined by other considerations. Mere activity 
may tell for either side. 

There are some very material differences between 
the two classes of elections, both in point of sub- 
stance and in point of machinery. In substance the 
issues are different. A Tory or Liberal Unionist may 
very well have voted for a Progressive candidate, or 
have refused to vote for a Reactionary, on March 
5th, for one or more of the reasons I have before 
discussed, because he knows that the candidate, 
when returned will have no more influence than 
before on the questions which the voter has at heart: 
say, e.g., the Government of Ireland, or generally the 
maintenance of Lord Salisbury in power. When 
the time comes for electing to the House of Commons, 
the same man may quite consistently do all he can to 
oppose the Liberal, and to elect one who will vote as 
he wishes in the House of Commons. If I have been 
right in thinking that many Tories voted with the 
Progressives from sympathy, or refrained from 
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opposing them out of disgust with the tactics of 
their party agents, the difference now under 
consideration is very important. And I confess 
that, if it should be found so, it would not be a 
source of altogether unalloyed sorrow to me; for 
though I am anxious, both on municipal and national 
grounds, to see the majority of London members on 
the Liberal side of the House, yet I am also so 
strongly convinced that it is better for municipal 
politics to be detached from national politics, as 
to derive satisfaction if evidence should turn up 
that on an important occasion substantial numbers 
of a national political party have refused to follow 
their party newspapers and agents. 

In point of machinery, there are very obvious 
differences. Women vote in Municipal elections and 
not in National. Lodgers vote in National elections, 
and not in Municipal. Which class is the more 
numerous, I do not know. Which class is the 
more likely to favour Tories or Liberals, neither I 
nor anybody else knows. That is a difference 
of uncertain import. Others there are, clearly 
in favour of the Tories. There is no plural vote for 
Municipal elections, but there is for Parliamentary. 
There is no part of England in which the plural vote 
tells so effectively as in London. An old friend of 
mine, a staunch Tory, told me that, in 1886, he had 
seven votes and gave them all; several—I forget 
how many—in London. He thought it quite right, 
though I was unable to see why he should have 
seven times the weight of another man, such as 
myself. However, there the Law is, and it is 
undoubted that the vast majority of plural votes is 
on the Tory side. Another difference is that the 
polling day will not be fixed by the County Council, 
but by returning officers, and as the great majority 
of placemen of all kinds are on the Tory side, we 
must expect that in at least a large number of 
constituencies the polling day will not be Saturday. 
That means a loss of artisans’ votes for the Liberals. 
When it is remembered that only 50 per cent. of the 
electors were polled on the 5th March, and how 
many reasons there are why the Liberals should 
poll less than the Progressives and the Tories more 
than the Reactionaries, it is clear that anything like 
a confident reliance on the Municipal elections to 
govern the Parliamentary would be very much 
misplaced. I will now give my reasons for be- 
lieving, as I do, that these elections either show 
the existence of, or will tend to create, great dif- 
ferences between 1886 and I892 in favour of the 
Liberal party. 

In the first place, the Municipal Progressive 
party and the National Liberal party is each the 
party of movement. Their opponents are mainly a 
stationary party, only moving when and so far as 
they find themselves obliged to move, in order to keep 
any hold on the guidance of public affairs. Some- 
times movement, and sometimes rest, suits the 
circumstances of the day, or the temper of the 
multitudes of people who are neither Capulets nor 
Montagues. The principal question in elections is, 
Which way do these multitudes incline? And if it 
be found that large numbers, previously standing 
aloof, have determined to throw in their lot with 
the party of movement in Municipal matters, there 
is good ground for thinking that numbers, though 
possibly not so large, will do the same in National 
matters. 

Moreover, the bulk of the recruits are from the 
artisan classes. Writing lately on this subject in 
the Contemporary Review, I speculated a good deal 
on the attitude of these classes, and gave some 
reasons which, among reasons bearing the other way, 
led me to think that the carelessness with which, in 
London, they have hitherto looked upon political 
struggles not visibly and directly concerned with 
their own class interests, was being dissipated. We 
now know that, to some extent, it has been dissi- 
pated. They have found out the value of Local 
Government and just taxation, which they used to 
despise. They have also found that, whereas when 





they stood in isolation they were themselves weak 
and despised by the dominant political party, they 
have, by co-operating with the party of movement, 
become strong, and have the chance of getting at 
least some part (and which of us gets more?) of what 
they wish. It will bea strange thing if the mental 
process begun does not take a wider range, so as to 
include both greater numbers of electors and more 
general political issues. Joint action with the bulk 
of the Liberal party in one department of public 
affairs must, it would seem, lead to like action in 
another. There will probably be some, even among 
those who, of late years, have supported the Tory 
party, who will reconsider their position now that 
the main dividing lines of policy have been so vividly 
contrasted in connection with domestic matters. I 
am not speaking of the Capulets and Montagues, the 
pronounced party men, who have got to look upon 
blue or yellow as of the deepest national concern, 
who care for no other issue, and who, when the 
trumpets sound, cry “Ha, ha!” and rejoice in the 
battle. They will remain true to their colours, 
whatever happens. But there are a great many 
Londoners who, a dozen years ago or so, acted 
generally with the Liberal party, and who, for 
reasons satisfactory to themselves, have since trans- 
ferred their support to the Tory party. If I am 
right in thinking that many supporters of the Tories 
disobeyed the commands of the party agents on 
March 5th, it is doubtless in this class that the 
recalcitrants are to be found, and they must, by their 
act of rebellion, have undergone a process of detach- 
ment which will have further effects. 

For it must be remembered that the elections were 
largely influenced by specific issues, which may be 
settled so far as the wishes of Londoners go, but 
which cannot be settled in fact or in law by any 
number of municipal elections or by any other pro- 
cess than an Act of Parliament. The London 
electors will ask themselves these questions :—Do I 
wish that London should be in point of law and of 
government what its spontaneous growth has made 
it—one great city? Do I wish that it should have 
local self-government for local affairs, as other great 
cities have? Do I wish that the City shall cease to 
be an extraneous, and often hostile, body in the 
centre of London, and shall become an integral part 
of it? Do I wish that the taxation which provides 
the necessary funds of London shall be placed upon 
a just footing? Do I wish that my representatives 
shall be freed from petty hampering restrictions 
which now waste their time and weaken their 
energies? Do I wish that they shall be recognised 
as speaking the views and wishes of the majority of 
Londoners, and be listened to with a reasonable 
amount of respect, and without contumely, when they 
make suggestions on behalf of London? The Pro- 
gressives have answered all these questions in 
the affirmative, and it must be supposed that 
those who supported them on the 5th of March 
would answer all, or the bulk of, the same questions 
in the same way. How then can their wishes be 
carried into effect unless they alter the Parlia- 
mentary representation of London? The Tory 
Ministry have shown plainly enough their dislike 
of a strong London, and their alarm at it. The 
Tory London members have shown the same feel- 
ings, and their contempt of the representatives 
whom London chose in 1889. There are their votes, 
plain to see; and doubtless every constituency will 
be furnished with an accurate account of the 
conduct of its own member with respect to 
London affairs, If Londoners find that the 
reasonable municipal reforms which they have 
resolved to be right, cannot be obtained so long 
as London sends a majority of Tories to the 
House of Commons, what will be the effect on 
the next Parliamentary election? There are only 
two lobbies, and every man who votes for re- 
turning a Tory to the House of Commons votes 
against London Municipal Reform. 
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YJNHE Small Holdings Bill has had a most excellent 
_ effect upon the temper of Parliament. In spite 
of the strong sense of coming dissolution, there was 
a certain tendency at moments towards the rancour 
which precedes a great party fight. The rancour 
was, it is true, subdued, for when the Govern- 
ment got to twenty as a normal majority, the 
triumph of the Liberals was signified by cheers 
tranquil and profound rather than noisy and 
exultant. Still, the sharp sense of conflict was there, 
and one could never tell when and where and how it 
would burst forth. The Small Holdings Bill has 
changed all that. It is a measure the insignificance 
of which is its protection. The Tories feel convinced 
that it willdonoharm tothe landlords, and the Liberals 
feel that it cannot do much good to the labourers, 
and as countries are to be congratulated that have 
no history, measures are blessed that have no 
promise. Furthermore, it is not very easy to take 
seriously anything which has Mr. Chaplin as its 
sponsor. The portentous seriousness of the Minister 
of Agriculture has the effect of producing a most 
extraordinary contradiction of feeling in the opposite 
side. The more serious he, the less seriously can his 
opponents take him and his. The prevalent note, 
then, of the week has been a dull and easy tran- 
quillity ; a freedom from any sense or foreboding of 
the morrow; so that it has actually come to pass 
that you can talk to three members of Parliament, 
and for five minutes at a time, without reaching the 
eternal question, When is the dissolution coming ? 

Dissolution, for all that, is in the air. There was 
on Wednesday one of the most interesting debates 
the House of Commons has heard for a long time. 
Not that the speaking was on a particularly high 
level; on the contrary, it was, for the most part, of 
a deadly gravity that swamped all excitement and 
damped all passion. But there was something in 
the air that brought home the sense of the coming 
fight in the constituencies. Men spoke as if they 
were addressing not merely the audience before 
them, but the far larger audience in the masses 
outside. It was curious to observe to what a degree 
the fight reduced itself down to a local issue; it 
was Northumberland and Durham contra mundum. 
Mr. Burt is the very mildest of men, but on this 
occasion he waxed almost vehement. Mr. Fen- 
wick is the very type of that easy good-nature, 
that wholly human geniality, which we associate 
with the typical working man. But Mr. Fenwick 
struck out almost viciously at the adherents of the 
heretical gospel of an eight hours’ law. And, 
then, what a curiously assorted lobby it was! The 
Anti-Parnellites were there to a man; so were 
the Parnellites. Mr. John Morley went into one 
lobby; Sir William Harcourt and Lord Randolph 
Churchill were almost arm-in-arm as they went into 
the other. There were ardent Tories on the side of 
the Bill ; there were uncompromising Radicals against 
it. Altogether, there was an absence of party spirit 
in the whole affair that spoke well for the intelligence 
and toleration of the House, and likewise for the 
enormous and phenomenally keen sense of an 
approaching election. 

The debate on the law of conspiracy had also 
some evidences of the approach of the Grand Inqui- 
sition. The two parties arrayed themselves for the 
most part in frankly opposite camps; but then there 
were misgivings and forebodings and _ individual 
safe-guarding of position on the Tory side that spoke 
its eloquent lesson. The debate will ever be memo- 
rable because of an instructive rencontre between Sir 
William Harcourt and Sir Edward Clarke. One of 
the favourite gibes against one of the most accom- 
plished, deeply-read, and keen-minded men of his day 
is that he knows no law. This rebuke is made with 
especial emphasis by gentlemen who were picking up 
business in police-courts or at Clerkenwell Sessions 
when Sir William Harcourt was earning £15,000 a 
year as the greatest lawyer and advocate at the 





Parliamentary Bar. Sir Edward Clarke has made 
himself conspicuous by these attacks on the legal 
learning of Sir William Harcourt. Sir William is a 
long-suffering man; and not by any means a vindic- 
tive one; but there are times when even the most 
good-natured of men must turn; and that time comes 
when Sir Edward Clarke begins to lecture about 
legal learning. Sir William’s hour came on Tuesday 
night. The Solicitor-General had in a burst of 
characteristic courtesy declared that, if Mr. Bompas’s 
famous decision on Trades’ Unionism should prove to 
be wrong, then Sir William Harcourt would un- 
expectedly prove to be right. Now Mr. Bompas’s law 
has been declared wrong—shockingly, irredeemably, 
childishly wrong; and Sir William Harcourt has 
proved to be most unexpectedly and uncomfortably 
right. Sir Edward Clarke seems to have anticipated 
the fate that was in store for him; for he had 
armed himself with an edition of a speech of his 
which he had delivered in the House, and which 
contained law even more vile than the universally 
abandoned dictums of Mr. Bompas. But Sir William 
Harcourt refused to accept expurgated editions, and 
stood fast by the report in the Jimes—a record the 
authenticity of which Sir Edward Clarke found it 
somewhat difficult to challenge. 

This was a delightful evening for the Liberals; 
but there was even a higher treat and a greater 
score in store for them on Thursday night. The 
Small Holdings Bill, we have said, is a soporific 
measure; but it will remain in the memory of 
everybody who was present on Thursday night for 
having produced two remarkable speeches. Mr. 
Gladstone spoke, and after Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bal- 
four. It is impossible to convey the effectiveness of 
the speech of the Liberal leader—so much of it was 
mere manner, modulation of voice, dignity and kind- 
liness of demeanour. In the report even traces may 
be found of the extraordinary ease of gradation, 
delicacy, and subtlety of distinction—clear demarca- 
tion between courteous acceptance of Tory good 
intentions and firm and clear exposition of Radical 
objection and Radical doctrine. The marvel of the 
speech is best proved by two facts. There is a stern 
and unbending Radical, known better in private 
councils than in public appearances, for he is an 
honest enthusiast, and not a self-advertising ad- 
venturer. His name is Mr. Cobb; his constituency 
is the Rugby division of Warwickshire. If you want 
to have the backbone of Radicalism in its sternest, 
most unyielding, and most vehement form, ask Mr, 
Cobb for his opinion, and you will know where the 
fiercest democratic ranks stand. Well, Mr. Cobb 
listened to the speech of Mr. Gladstone with that 
beatific smile that never comes to his face except 
when sound Radical doctrine is being uttered. That 
was all to be expected. But when Mr. Gladstone sat 
down there were positive cheers, and warm ones too, 
from the Tory benches, so subtle and overwhelming 
was the spell of the splendid veteran. 

And then the speech received its final seal as an 
effort of which only one man in the House is capable, 
when Mr. Balfour followed. The hesitant manner, 
the abrupt and inartistic transitions, the harsh 
voice, the awkward and graceless gesture—it was all 
painful to witness. It would b2 absurd to deny Mr. 
Balfour's many and great Parliamentary gifts. But 
when he follows such a speech as that of: Mr. Glad- 
stone the effect is about the same as that of the wad- 
dling duck following in the wake of the stately swan. 

There was one pleasant feature of the debate 
that deserves a word of notice. Mr. Channing was 
followed by one of the newest and youngest members 
of the House—a pleasant-featured youth, who was 
received with a sympathetic cheer from both sides 
when he rose to make the effort involved in a maiden 
speech. It was young Mr. Smith, the son of a man 
whose features are still distinct in the eyes of all of 
us, and the tones of whose voice still ring in our ears. 
The speech of the son, delivered to a sympathetic 
audience, was a success, and called forth the greceful 
congratulations of the great Parliamentary veteran. 
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A RECOLLECTION OF PROFESSOR FREEMAN, 





| AD he never written a line Professor Freeman 
would have been a remarkable man. His vast 
capacity for work, his ability, his devotion to the 
truth as he knew it, his uprightness, courage, and 
kindness of heart would have distinguished him 
among his contemporaries. His fine patriarchal head, 
his powerful voice, and his robust physique (not un- 
like that of Mr. William Morris) were the evident 
external signs of his vigour and energetic personality. 
It was good to be with him; his very presence and 
speech were a stimulus to what was good and hearty 
within one, and one was irresistibly driven, not only 
to admire and love him, but to endeavour to deserve 
the confidence and generosity with which he treated 
his friends. He had his own ways, of course, and they 
were not those of all the world; but he was always 
willing to do what he could to accommodate him- 
self to those about him whenever he was conscious 
of the least difficulty. His patience and kindness 
(with which he was too rarely credited) were 
continually evident, and he was anxious especially 
not to offend “the little ones.” His fondness for 
children and dumb animals, who reciprocated his 
attachment and at once made friends with him, was 
always a very marked feature in hischaracter. Many 
of his often-quoted sayings alone, cut apart from 
their circumstances and contexts, give a wholly false 
idea of the man. He had a bluff, pithy power of 
expression which made what he said stick in people's 
minds, and the reports of his conversation or phrases 
were usually coloured by the reporter so as to convey 
a very different impression from that intended or 
produced when they were uttered. His sharp, Dan- 
tesque scorn of idle work, of shams, of lying, of 
sophistry and humbug was instant and outspoken, 
and naturally bitterly resented by those he detected 
and gibbeted. But there was no bitterness in his 
real nature, and his humour, which was as 
spontaneous and as naive as that of a child, 
often gave point and edge to a remark which 
from other lips would have fallen harmless, un- 
steeled, and ineffective. Of things he did not 
care for—-painting, poetry save Macaulay and Homer, 
philosophy, fiction save Scott, Austen, and a few other 
favourites—-he would not talk at all, but his interest 
was by no means narrow, and his memory was so 
clear and strong that there was a wide diversity of 
topics in his conversation. And he was ready to 
learn of anyone and eager to question about things 
or persons which had the slightest interest for him. 

His life was exceedingly simple and orderly, and 
the love of his family had, with the most watchful 
and affectionate care, managed so that he had the 
fullest disposal of his time, free from any interruption 
or distraction that would hinder or trouble him in 
the slightest; so that, down to his death-day, when 
he passed away from their unfailing but unavailing 
love, he was happy in the continual presence of those 
whom he loved and who loved him. 

He was happy, too, in his friendships, and the 
sincere and generous way in which he always spoke 
of his friends was but a slight evidence of the 
pleasure he felt and the devotion he showed in his 
intercourse with them. 

His house at Somerleaze was of his own choosing, 
and partly of his own building; and there was no 
other spot he took such delight in. He had ridden a 
good deal in his middle life, but of late years his 
sole exercise was to walk over the country round—a 
country he had explored so thoronghly that there 
was not an old house, or an orchard, or field, or hill- 
side that he did not know and remember. 

At Oxford, the big house in St. Giles’ was like 
Somerleaze—a rendez-vous of his friends: and scarce 
an afternoon passed but he had some guest anxious to 
get half an hour of his talk or advice. He was very 
exact in all his University work, and though he 
sometimes groaned over the calls committees made 
on his time, he would get his committee work 
regularly done. His public lectures speak for them- 











selves, but besides these he gave courses of lectures 
on text-books which illustrated in a very interest- 
ing way his methods of study and work. He 
took a vigorous share in University controversies, 
and though he would not accept the system 
by which men are “prepared for the schools” 
nowadays at Oxford, and did not fail to express 
his decided and outspoken dissent from the system 
and its advocates and conductors, those whom 
he most flatly opposed will not fail to acknow- 
ledge the advantage which their subject has gained 
directly, and perhaps even more indirectly, from his 
presence among them. If he made adversaries 
among his opponents, he made many friends, and 
his example of devoted industry was no slight en- 
couragement to everyone who cared for the increase 
of knowledge, and believed that an English Uni- 
versity required a higher ideal than even that of the 
conscientious and hard-working college tutor. 

His work ranged—as it had done all his life— 
over political letters, magazine articles, contributions 
to historical, literary, and popular journalism, as 
well as over those fields of more esoteric learning 
which he had made his own. He found rest and 
pleasure in varying his work, and the several big 
tables—each with its separate apparatus—bore wit- 
ness to the way in which he parcelled out his long 
working-day, that often stretched far into the 
night, and began before the rest of the household 
was astir. 

But it is by his strictly historical books that he 
would have wished to be judged, and they are, 
indeed, a splendid example of industry, learning, 
and well-directed intelligence of a high order. They 
have won him a place in the bede-roll of this century’s 
English writers which even his remarkable powers 
as a controversialist and his great political know- 
ledge could not have gained for him. They mark 
a distinct stage in the course of English historical 
study. They have led students to an intelligent 
study of the documents, in vellum and stone alike, 
upon which our knowledge of much of the past 
must necessarily rest. His treatment, for example, 
of the various copies of the Old English Chronicle is 
a masterly specimen of the way in which the scanty 
relics of a bygone age can be made to testify to 
the facts they so fragmentarily record. He took up 
a dark and little-appreciated, though important, 
period of our history in his “ Norman Conquest” and 
“ Rufus,” and he has fairly made it live again. We 
may not agree with his views of Godwin and 
Harold, with all his conception of the constitutional 
or social position of their days, but we have in 
much that he has written in these noble volumes 
firm ground for advances in future investigations, 
and a series of well-based conclusions from which to 
step on to future knowledge. He has shown the way 
in which the work may be done; he has been the 
pioneer of his generation to Englishstudents of history 
as Niebuhr and Arnold and Grote and Gibbon were 
to theirs. His grasp of historical geography was 
unrivalled even by Munch. “I have not written of 
any town which I have not seen save Ardres only,” he 
said with reference to one of the last of that grand 
series of local studies which has made the history 
of France and Italy and Dalmatia so interesting 
and instructive to the most untrained reader. His 
architectural work, never wholly interrupted for 
half a century, is of exceeding value. To him a 
building was, as it were, a living organism, and he 
had so vast a store of well-remembered types of 
Gothic and Romanesque at his command that it was 
rare indeed for him to fail in putting an intelligible 
interpretation to any strange and unique example 
of either style that came in his way. Within the 
last few months he made a journey to see certain 
early churches that he had visited and sketched more 
than a generation ago. The last day he was out of 
doors he sat enjoying the view of the “ acropolis” of 
Alicante that was to mark and guard his last resting- 
place. 

His grasp of general principles and the true 
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perspective of the history of Europe are manifest 
in every page he wrote, and no matter whether his 
audience were, as in his “Old English History,” 
children, in his “General Sketch,” the unskilled 
reader, or in his “Sicily,” the reader and admirer 
of the classics he knew so well, he managed to 
convey a sense of proportion of the true aspects of 
the great world-history in a manner which has 
rarely been equalled. His work on constitutional 
history, and his splendid fragment on Federal 
Government (which has been the admiration of 
politicians of every school and country), show his 
wide knowledge and accurate observation, and a 
wealth and courage of thought and treatment none 
but he could have supplied. 

As to his style, opinions will, of course, differ, but 
many pages of the “ Conquest” and the “Sicily” are 
surely wonderful examples of robust English prose, the 
phraseology firm and serious, as well as truthful and 
exact. He has shown that it is possible to write 
with scientific precision and common grammar, and 
at the same time with an eye to the significance of 
words as well as to the sound and colour of the 
sentence. One habit of style he had which has 
injured his reputation as a writer among the casual 
skimmers of books who abound in print nowadays, 
to wit, the way he drives home and clinches his 
ideas by well-directed repetitions. You must under- 
stand his view clearly if he had to give it you three 
times over. But it is this habit that had brought his 
convictions to the common knowledge of most of us. 
A truth that was worth learning he thought worth 
repeating, and there are therefore few of us but 
were in possession of his opinions on the great 
questions of the past and present. He loved com- 
parisons, and his illustrations by likeness and 
difference were often most striking and suggestive, 
though of course they necessitated the employment 
of the names of persons known and unknown, to the 
general reader's continued exasperation until in very 
anger he felt himself bound to seek further informa- 
tion—a task he probably resented in many cases. 

His historical portraits compare with those of 
Stubbs and Clarendon for life and vigour — the 
Red King (for whom he had a secret affection, in 
spite of his own judgment almost), the Conqueror, 
stark and wise and just, the saintly and irritable 
Confessor, the noble knight Helias, the Papal diplo- 
mat who foiled Rufus and his bishops, the meek and 
stubborn Anselm, the truly unscrupulous Flambard, 
and many more figures that appear with Hals-like 
distinction upon his varied historical canvases. He 
was keen as a controversialist, and could indite a 
“Grimthorpe” with the best, but his doughty 
strokes were dealt in good faith, and he cared 
more for his cause than for the overthrowing 
of the enemy's champions; and though he enjoyed 
the fray, he was often unconscious of the wounds 
he gave by a stinging epithet or a fiery phrase. 
He never deliberately inflicted pain, and he was 
often surprised at the anger his plain-spoken 
words caused. But in his own firmly held con- 
viction he could hardly imagine it possible that 
the opposite opinion could be honestly maintained, 
and hence he did not always stay his hand in his 
zeal to put his own case clearly. His love of accuracy 
was part of his inmost nature ; names meant facts to 
him, and he knew how easily people were misled by 
the careless use of words. Hence the scrupulous care, 
for which he has been most unjustly rebuked by 
those who cannot understand that it is almost as 
easy, and much better in the end, to use the 
right term as the wrong one. He was—often 
excessively—annoyed by criticism that he thought 
unfair or careless; but no man welcomed more 
earnestly any real rectification of his words or 
views. His care in revising his work was con- 
tinnal and scrupulous. He was eager to seek in- 
formation from every quarter, and he would spend 
hours in searching for any detail which he regarded 
as in the slightest degree bearing on any opinion or 
statement he had made. 





He planned out his work with great care, thought 
out the details, and noted carefully any authority he 
could get at before he wrote ; and it is worth record- 
ing that it was his way to write, not to dictate; 
dictation he rarely made use of, and then for some 
special purpose. He verified every reference, and he 
went over his proof-sheets with minute care. And it 
is quite wrong to suppose that he wrote carelessly 
or without constant correction, though his “copy” 
was singularly clear and good, and his firm, 
characteristic hand-writing was, though a little 
difficult at first, easy to follow by reason of its un- 
varying form. 

On no work had he lavished more thought and 
industry than on his last—-doomed, alas! to remain in- 
complete. It is impossible to perceive any loss of 
grip or falling-off in the last pages he penned. “I 
think I write better than I did; Iam sure my judg- 
ment is as clear, only my verbal memory is not as 
good as it was,” was his verdict on himself but a 
month or so ago. And it must be a source of con- 
stant regret that he should not have lived to 
finish this masterpiece; for the history of Sicily, 
that “inn of strange meetings,” is a subject which, of 
all others, he was perhaps best qualified to write. - It 
dealt with movements he had long studied, with 
peoples whose past and present he had followed 
with interest all his life. The Greek, the Roman, the 
Phoenician, the Saracen, the Norman, the Lombard, 
the Frenchman, the Spaniard, and even the English- 
man, have each played a part in this strange and 
eventful island's history. 

But it was not granted him to grasp his ideal, 
and the soil of the Protestant graveyard of Alicante 
covers the dust of the greatest English historian 
of this century, snatched by too sudden a death from 
the midst of the friends, the kindred, and the 
labours he loved. Spain guards the sepulchres of 
few worthier Englishmen, though many have found 
death beneath her cloudless skies. ee 








A NOVELISTS “STHETICS. 
\ VICTOR CHERBULIEZ is one of the veterans 
LIVE. of the French novel. If we did not know 
that the author of “ Le Comte Kostia,” of “ Méta 
Holdénis,” of “Samuel Brohl et Cie.,” is now as full 
of years as he is of honours, we might learn it froma 
single phrase in his new book, “ L’Art et la Nature” 
(Paris: Hachette)—one of those phrases which have 
come naturally to the lips of old men since old men 
were, the phrase “ when our youngsters were young.” 
It is a treatise on wsthetics that he now gives us, a 
learned work and a genial, succi plenum and marked 
by the mansuetude, the kindly tolerance which we 
expect from the ripe experience of one minded to 
enjoy the smooth evening of his days. But it suffers 
from the radical defect of all treatises on sestheties : 
it is vague, inconclusive; its amiable talk is, after 
all, but talk in the air. It offers nothing, in Byron’s 
phrase, to break one’s mind upon. There have been 
attempts to put «esthetics on a firm scientific footing, 
notably in the late Emile Hennequin’s “ La Critique 
Scientifique.” But all M. Hennequin’s labour pro- 
duced little more than the ridiculous mouse “ sestho- 
psychology.” In England, thanks to Mr. Ruskin, we 
have inclined rather to seek a basis for «sthetics in 
ethics. But this, too, has only ended in filling our 
bellies with the East wind, It seems to come to 
this, that who says «sthetician says rhetorician. 
Meanwhile, the “great public” continues to go 
up and down, from Burlington House to the Ballad 
Concerts, from Adelphi melodrama to Gaiety bur- 
lesque, saying that it “knows what it likes” ; 
and not so many years ago an Oxford Professor of 
Political Economy publicly thanked God that he 
knew nothing about art. These, doubtless, are the 
classes of men M. Cherbuliez has in view when he 
says that there are two kinds of mind to which the 
arts are peculiarly distasteful: the positive and the 
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abstract, the matter-of-fact and the matter-of- 
thought. Yet it is possible to be a genius and to be 
blind to other arts than one’sown. Mme. Sand appears 
to have been one of these. “One day when M. 
Viardot and I,” says M. Cherbuliez, “ took her to the 
Salon, she vexed us by her indifference; she either 
would not look at all or looked without taking 
notice. But, coming across a view of Venice by 
Fromentin, she jumped for joy. ‘There now,’ she 
cried,‘ that’s a picture if you like: I once lived in 
that house. She asked no more from a painting 
than that it should show her the house she had once 
lived in.” Illustrations of such limited faculties, of 
course, abound. Was it not Gautier, the painter- 
poet critic, who declared music to be “ the most ex- 
pensive of noises”? Victor Hugo detested all 
melody save that of verse. 

The only difference, the cynic may suggest, 
between these geniuses and the rest of us is, that 
they have the courage of their opinions and we 
have not. How much of our admiration for artistic 
masterpieces is mere lip-service! How much of it is 
due to the instinct of imitation, to the desire to be 
like our fellows in our tastes as in our chimney-pot 
hats! Take away the names which give our admira- 
tion its cue and, as often as not, we cease to admire. 
An aiiusing instance of this is given by M. Anatole 
France. A passage of dictation recently set to some 
Army candidates excited general mirth among the 
press and public. Experts in style declared it to be 
the clumsy work of some pedantic captain. <A 
famous devotee of Michelet was among those who 
laughed loudest. When it was revealed that the 
passage was from Michelet, he laughed no longer. 

To the old question, why do we take pleasure in 
the representation by art of things unpleasing to 
us in nature, M. Cherbuliez answers—through 
sympathy. “Sympathy amplifies our being in 
causing us to live with the life of others, and at the 
same time it lets us feel terror, hatred, love, 
joy, grief, which have lost their painful intensity. 
The sound has become softened in its echo, the 
ecrudity of the light toned down in its reflection. 
These reflected passions are, feature for feature, 
like our real passions, with the difference that they 
cause us no discomfort. They are tamed panthers 
which we caress with impunity; they keep in their 
claws, and the teeth they show do not frighten us, 
for we know they do not bite.” This was probably 

-though no two commentators are agreed on the 
point—the meaning of the Aristotelian theory of 
Katharsis. It was this that Schopenhauer—whose 
luminous chapters on art are, curiously enough, never 
mentioned by M. Cherbuliez—had in mind when he 
described art as life purged of the will-to-live: “the 
world as representation,” without “the world as 
will.” Kant put it neatly, once for all, when he said 
that the essence of the msthetic emotion was 
disinterestedness. Yet there are still many people 
like Peacock’'s Dr. Opimian, who declared that 
“before he could like the representation, he must 
take pleasure in the thing represented.” These are 
presumably impervious to purely «esthetic emo- 
tions. 

What shall be our general definition of a work of 
art—a detinition that shall comprehend architecture 
and sculpture, painting and music, the poem and the 
oratorio, an epic and a piece of still life, a ballad and 
a cathedral? “Every werk of art,” M. Cherbuliez 
answers, “is a compound and harmonious image, of 
which nature or human life has furnished the original, 
which contains at once more and less than its model, 
and which pleases us as well by the reality to be found 
in it as by that it lacks.” This definition is large 
enough to include both realism and idealism, the one 
being a selection from the real, the other an addition 
to it; and between the two M. Cherbuliez does his 
best to hold the balance even. But few of us can 
imitate him in that sublime impartiality: the idealists 
and the realists will always be at variance, like the 
little-endians and the big-endians in Swift. Habent 
sua fata. For a score of years past the French 





novelists were telling us that idealism was dead and 
buried. Now we hear from M. de Vogiie, M. Paul 
Desjardins, and their school that the game of the 
realists is up. This is cheerful hearing to those 
whom the insolence and brutality of the naturalistic 
school have offended. The moralists, too, have always 
been on the side of the ideal, declaring that nature is 
immodest, violent—at best, non-moral. But, on the 
other hand, it has more than once been pointed 
out that idealism also is immoral, inasmuch as it 
tends to put us out of conceit with the realities 
which duty and necessity compel us to face. Per- 
haps we had better, as Lady Teazle suggested to 
Joseph Surface, “leave morality out of the ques- 
tion.” As M. Cherbuliez truly says, idealism is 
as integral a part of art as realism. “ We ask from 
art that it shall make us live with an imaginary 
life, in which everything is regulated, but which 
has all the movement of actual existence. We want 
to be able to say: that is real life. We demand to 
be transported into a fictitious world where every- 
thing shall remind us of the world of fact. In a 
word, art, being destined to satisfy « double need 
of our imagination, is in itself a compromise between 
two opposite principles which it makes converge 
to the same end. Like the earth, it has its two 
poles, and, according as the artist regards the one 
more than the other. we get two schools of archi- 
tects, painters, sculptors, musicians, and poets.” 
Throughout, the author of “L’Art et la Nature” 
writes with charm and good sense; but the domi- 
nant impression is Hamlet's “ words, words, words.” 
Like the farmer with the Chateau Lafitte, we feel 
that we get no for’arder. 








MR. WHISTLER. 


samisaitaads 
THE MAN AND HIS ART. 


HE catalogue reveals the nether depths of 
human stupidity—the pictures, the heights of 
human genius. Mr. Whistler is a_ student of 
human stupidity. He collects, he arranges, he 
classifies. With admirable insight and patience he 
searches in the public press, finding with unerring 
instinct the appalling specimen. In the colours of its 
actual day the creature attracts only passing atten- 
tion; but Mr. Whistler knows how extraordinary 
it will appear when the special surroundings of 
which it was an unseemly product have changed. 
He puts it away, bides his time, brings it forth 
at the right moment, and then we gaze—Horror! 
“Is it possible that I ever was like that? No. 
Don't tell me so or I shall go mad! What dread- 
ful dream is this?’’—and the critic tries to escape 
from the self-created mirror of his stupidity. 

It is impossible to read the catalogue without 
pitying the unfortunate gentlemen who are thus 
pilloried, and fed on their own abominations. 
What must be the feelings of the critic of the ? 
But it would be cruel to gloat over the horrible 
spectacle. It were well that we should glance at 
them as we go by, but no gloating—let there be no 
gloating. 

Among the stricken faces of this wretched 
crucified crew I see one that stays my steps—a long 
sad face with a goat-like beard. 

* For Mr. Whistler’s own sake, no less than for the protection of 
the purchaser, Sir Coutts Lindsay ought not to have admitted works 
into the gallery into which the ill-cducated conceit of the artist so 
nearly approached the aspect of wilful imposture. I have seen, and 
heard, much of cockney impudence before now, but never expected to 
hear a coxcomb ask two hundred guineas for flinging a pot of paint 
in the public’s face.”’ 

Proressor Rvuskty, July 2nd, 1882. 

Ruskin’s name, although quite discredited among 
artists, still stands high with the public. Do we 
not hear every day of new editions of his works 
being issued, reprints, explanations, compilations, 
etc.? Where do these books go, and what import- 
ance can the buyers of these books attach to the 
artistic opinions of a man who failed to understand 
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the one great genius of his generation—the one man 
that it was essential for him to have understood ? 
The Austrian army has often been said to be the 
finest in Europe. This may be so, only it is im- 
possible to forget that the Austrian army never 
won a battle. The same with Ruskin. He is the 
finest art critic in the world—only he is always 
wrong. He is as wrong in his appreciations as he 
is in his depreciations. What has become of the 
artists whose merits he chanted—-William Hunt, 
Pickersgill, ete.? It would be curious to hear how 
his admirers reconcile his wisdom with such state- 
ments as the following :— 

“The manner of Canaletto is the most degraded that I know in 
the whole range of art. . . . There is #o stone drawing, no vitality 
of architecture like TProut’s, 

“ Proressor Reuskry, Art Teacher.” 

Then again— 

“Painting, or art generally as such, with all its technicalities, 
difficulties, and particular ends, is nothing but a noble and ex- 
pressive language, invaluable as the vehicle of thought, but by itself 
nothing.” 

The very opposite is the truth. Technical skill 
is the soul as well as the body of art; disguise it as 
you will, all things in the end resolve themselves 
into questions of treatment. Mr. Ruskin is himself 
the best proof of this. It surely cannot be for 
the worth of his artistic appreciations that he 
is still esteemed a great writer. He has said the 
most foolish things it was possible to say when- 
ever he exercised his personal judgment, but his 
prose style is divine, and we read his nonsense for 
the exquisite beauty of his technical expression. 

I do not think that I have wasted space in speak- 
ing at length of this catalogue. I should have liked 
to have quoted from it much more extensively. It 
is not only most interesting and instructive reading, 
but it is part and parcel of Mr. Whistler himself, 
and an integral part is its devilish ingenuity, its acrid 
malice; and it helps us to understand his strength 
and subtlety, and it shows us how marvellously 
well Nature had equipped him for the post of general 
in the battle which he was destined to organise 
and lead against British Philistinism. I have studied 
and thought about Mr. Whistler this many a year. 
His character was for a long time incomprehensible 
to me; it contained elements apparently so an- 
tagonistic, so mutually destructive, that I was utterly 
bewildered, and had to confess my inability to bring 
him within any imaginable psychological laws, and 
had to class him as one of the enigmas of life. But 
Nature is never illogical; she only seems so, because 
our sight is not sufficient to see deep enough into 
her intentions. And with study my psychological 
difficulties dwindled, and now the man stands be- 
fore me exquisitely understood, a perfect piece 
of logic; all that seemed so discordant and 
discrepant in his nature has now become har- 
monious and inevitable; the strangest and most 
erratic actions of his life seem now to be just and 
consequential (I use the word in its grammatical 
sense); after much strife all contradictions are 
reconciled, and looking at the man I see the pictures 
and looking at the pictures I see the man. At the 
outset the difficulties were enormous. It was like 
a newly-discovered Greek text, without punctuation 
or capital letters. Here was a man capable of paint- 
ing portraits, perhaps not quite so full of grip as 
the best work done by Velasquez and Hals, but 
only just falling short of these masters, and at the 
point where they were strongest, and plainly ex- 
ceeding them in graciousness of intention, and 
subtle happiness of design, who would lay down 
his palette and run off to a newspaper office to 
polish the tail of an epigram which he was launch- 
ing against an unfortunate critic who had failed 
to distinguish between an etching and a pen-and- 
ink drawing! Here was a man who, though he had 
spent the afternoon painting like the greatest, would 
spend his evenings in frantic disputes over dinner- 
tables about the ultimate ownership of a mild joke, 
possibly good enough for Punch, something that 
anyone might have said, and that most of us having 





said it would have forgotten! Such divagations 
are difficult, it will be conceded, to reconcile with 
the possession of artistic faculties of the highest 
order. And last. but not least, the extraordinary 
“Ten o'clock.” I do not contest the cleverness of 
the brochure. It contained a good deal of brilliant 
writing, sparkling and audacious epigram, but amid 
all its glitter and “ go” there were some astonishing 
statements, astonishing as the statement that the 
earth was flat would be in a pamphlet bearing the 
nameof Professor Huxley. Among many other equally 
impossible statements, Mr. Whistlerdeclared that such 
a thing as an artistic period had never been known. 
One rubbed one’s eyes; one said, Is this a joke, and 
if so where is the point of it? And then, as if not 
content with so much mystification, Mr. Whistler 
went on to declare that there was no such thing as 
nationality in art, and that you might as well speak 
of English mathematics as of English art. 
Coming from anyone except a great man, such 
words would not be worth while inquiring into. 
Nor do we stop here to inquire if they contain one 
grain of truth; we know they do not, we stop to 
consider them because we know that the criticism of 
a creative artist never amounts to more than an in- 
genious defence of his own work—an _ ingenious 
exaltation of a weakness (a weakness which per- 
haps none suspects but himself) into a conspicu- 
ous merit. 

Mr. Whistler has shared his life equally with 
America, France, and England. He is the one 
solitary example of cosmopolitanism in art, for there 
is nothing in his pictures to show that they come from 
the north, the south, the east, or the west. They 
are compounds of all that is great in Eastern and 
Western culture. Conscious of this, and fearing 
that it might be used as an argument against his art, 
Mr. Whistler threw over the entire history, not only 
of art, but of the world ; and declared boldly that art 
was, like science, not national, but essentially cosmo- 
politan; and then, becoming aware of the anomaly 
of his genius in his generation, Mr. Whistler under- 
took to explain away the anomaly by quietly ignor- 
ing the fifth century B.C. in Athens, the fifteenth 
century in Italy, and the seventeenth in Holland, and 
humbly submitting that artists never appeared in 
numbers like swallows, but singly like aerolites—that 
there never had been an artistic period. Now our task 
is not to disprove these statements, but to work out 
the relationship between the author of “The Butter- 
fly Letters,” the merry little rescuer of his jokes 
from Oscar's pilfering tongue, and the painter of the 
portrait of “The Mother,” “ Lady Archibald Camp- 
bell,” “Miss Alexander,” and the other forty-one 
masterpieces now on exhibition in the Goupil gal- 
leries. There is, however, an intermediate step, which 
is to point out the intimate relationship between 
the letter-writer and the physical man. Although 
there is no internal evidence to show that the pictures 
were painted by Frenchmen, Italians, Englishmen, 
or Westernised Japanese, it would be impossible to 
read any one of the butterfly-signed letters with- 
out feeling that the author was a man of nerves 
rather than a man of muscle, and, while reading, 
we should involuntarily picture him short and 
thin rather than tall and stalwart. But the greatest 
painters, I mean the very greatest-—-Michel Angelo, 
Velasquez, Rubens, etc.—were gifted by Nature with 
as full a measure of health as of genius. Their 
physical constitutions resembled more those of the 
bulls than men. Michel Angelo lay on _ his 
back for three years painting the Sistine Chapel. 
Rubens painted a life size figure in a morning 
of pleasant work, and went out to ride in the 
afternoon. But Nature has dowered Mr. Whistler 
with only genius. His artistic perceptions are 
more exquisite than Velasquez’. He knows as 
much, possibly even a little more, and yet the 
result is never quite equal. Why? A question 
of health. C'est un tempérament de chatte. He 
cannot pass from masterpiece to masterpiece like 
Velasquez, the expenditure of nerve force necessary 
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to produce such a work as the portrait of Lady 
Archie or Miss Alexander exhausts him, and he is 
obliged to wait till Nature recoups herself, and these 
necessary intervals he has employed in writing 
letters signed “ Butterfly ” to the papers, quarrelling 
with Oscar over a few mild jokes, explaining his 
artistic existence, collecting and classifying the 
stupidities of the daily and weekly press at the 
expense of the entire artistic history of the world. 

To be continued. G. M. 


THE WEEK. 


- 


Tue French have long been accused, and with 
some appearance of reason, of caring nothing for 
whatever is not France; in spite of their taste for 
adventures, they themselves admit that one of the 
characteristics of the national temperament is that 
the adventures must all be at home. Yet it was the 
French who really discovered Japan—artistic Japan. 
Among French “ japonistes authentiques, patentés,” 
are to be counted EDMOND DE GONCOURT, GONSE, 
CHESNEAU, VIOLET-LE-Duc, and even INGRES. To 
this list must now be added the name of M. F&LIx 
RE&GAMEY. M.REGAMEY is a traveller, and has been 
almost everywhere; but the land of his predilection 
is Japan. How many travellers make the same 
confession! They would lead us to think that in 
Japan they have regained Paradise. M. R&GAMEY 
explains his love for it on the score that every 
Japanese is an artist; the commercial traveller will 
tell you that he likes the Japanese because he never 
yet found one of them in anill-humour. Irritability, 
in English opinion, is an important characteristic of 
the artistic temperament; but that is doubtless 
because the true ssthete is so rare here: were we 
all artists there would be no flyings-out, no back- 
biting, no slating, and the House of Commons would 
become a Mutual Admiration Society. 


WeE have had several books on Japan recently. 
Sir Epwin ARNOLD, in “Japonica,” “Lands and 
Seas,” and his new poems, gives us a general im- 
pression of the aspect of the country and of society : 
and Mr. Henry NorMAN, in “The Real Japan,” has 
tried to turn out the seamy side. M. R&GAMEY, in 
“ Japon Pratique ” (HETZEL), endeavours to show us 
both sides. The first part of his book, “ Le Japon 
vu par un Artiste,” is a lightly handled review with 
pen and pencil of manners, of open-air life, of 
Japanese legends and poetry. In the second part he 
deals with industries, government, morals, customs, 
admitting us to birth-ceremonials, marriages, adop- 
tions, funerals, theatres—always with his deft pencil 
as well as with his smooth-flowing pen. These ex- 
haustive studies of Japan are not an hour too soon. 
A summer resort for Americans—it is only fifteen 
days from New York to Yokohama—and sitting at 
the feet of European and American teachers, Old 
Japan in ten years will have vanished. 


Miss SEAWELL, the lady who by denying creative 
power to women roused a tempest in which American 
literary small-fry are still disporting themselves, 
has in hand a new book, to be called “ Paul Jones: 
an Historical Romance.”* We are gravely assured 
that PauL Jones is Miss SEAWELL’s favourite hero, 
“and that it is matter of regret to her patriotic 
mind that his ashes should repose in alien soil.” If 
this is that PAUL JoNEs who in the French-American 
Bonhomme Richard defeated the British Serapis 
off Flamborough, and afterwards smote the Turk in 
Euxine and Mwotian waters, why should Miss Sea- 
WELL vex her “ patriotic mind” about the matter ? 
It is true they made PAUL an admiral in America: 
but he was a French citizen as well, and a Chevalier 
to boot. Patriotic schoolboys in Scotland would 
also remind Miss SEAWELL that PAUL was born near 





Dumfries, and lived for twelve years at the foot of 
Criffel, and looked wistfully over the Solway brine 
“into blue, mountainous Cumberland, into blue infi- 
nitude.” “ Once a Scotchman, always a Scotchman” ; 
but we imagine, except for the schoolboys, most 
people in these islands are willing that the gallant 
pirate should be French or American, or both. For 
us he emerges once or twice in the Revolution-tumult, 
mute, ghost-like, as “with stars dim-twinkling 
through”; and we wish to read of him again in no 
other pages than those of CARLYLE. 


AMONG the latest announcements for the spring 
publishing season are the following books :—In Bio- 
graphy—Mr. THomas WriGut's “ Life of Cowper” 
(UNWIN) and Mr. Puitip MENNEL’s “ Dictionary of 
Australasian Biography” (HuTCHINSON); in Fiction 

“A Philosopher's Widow, and Other Stories” 
(BLACK), by Lapy LINDSAY, a volume of cosmo- 
politan stories, “‘La Bella,” and Others,” by MR. 
EGERTON CASTLE, Mr. ANTHONY Hope's “ Mr. Witt’s 
Widow” (INNES), and Mrs. Macquoip'’s “ Maisie 
Derrick” (INNES); in general literature —MR. STE- 
VENSON’S volume of essays and sketches, containing 
an account of his experiences as an emigrant, his 
“Letter to a Young Man Proposing to Enter a 
Literary Life,” and the “ Epilogue to ‘An Inland 
Voyage,” and Miss ANNA SwANwIck's “ Poets, the 
Interpreters of their Times” (BELL). 


A NOVELTY in fiction will be a realistic story by 
Mr. Mortey Roperts and Mr. MAX MONTESOTE 
dealing with the last great Circassian war, and the 
subsequent adventures of the deported Circassians 
in Constantinople. The death of AnpvuL Aziz, the 
deposition of Movurap, and the fall of the “ Young 
Turkish Party” under MipHat PASHA, are among 
the important events in this modern historical 
novel. Much of the matter will be entirely new to 
European readers, except to such—few they must 
be—who are familiar with the intrigues carried on 
during that time at the Sublime Porte. All the 
facts on which the book is based are said to be 
reliable. 


In view of the approaching General Election, 
Messrs. METHUEN & Co, propose to issue Volumes IX. 
and X. of their edition of Mr. GLADSTONE’Ss “ Speeches 
and Public Addresses,” edited by Messrs. Hutton & 
CoHEeN. The idea is a good one, as these volumes 
will include the speeches of the last seven or eight 
years. The same publishers have in the press a 
biography of CARDINAL MANNING, by Mr. A. W. 
Hutton. 





Ir is two hundred and forty years since an 
English translation was made of the “ Memoirs of 
Marguerite, Queen of Navarre.” ‘La Reine Mar- 
got,’ as woman, as wife, and as queen, has been tried 
in the balance and found wanting; yet, and largely 
on that account, she is a most interesting personality. 
We welcome a new version of her autobiography 
from the pen of Miss VIOLET FANE, and bearing the 
imprint of Mr. J.C. Nimmo. MARGARET OF VALOIS 
had an indubitable literary gift ; as Ste. BEUVE said, 
it is through some few exquisite pages, which form 
an epoch in the French language, that she has earned 
a place in literary history, and by reason of which 
an enduring radiance will cling to her name. 


We learn from LApy LytTron’s preface to “Owen 
Meredith's” last poems (LONGMANS) that there was 
originally included in the first part a piece which he 
did not think good enough, and had made up his 
mind to omit. The last days of his life were spent, 
as if in haste, in the composition of another to take 
its place. This was never finished, but the fragment 
is given at the end of the new volume, as it was 
found at his bedside with the ink hardly dry on the 
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paper. This opens a window into Lorp LytTTon’s 
method of composition. TENNYSON would have 
written and re-written the unsatisfactory poem 
until it came right. The pleasure of composition is 
not in tinkering however, but in shaping at a blow; 
and the observer receives a great impression of opu- 
lence and power in the total rejection of flawed 
material. Lorp LyTTON’s own enjoyment of his 
poetical work must have been great; some of it will 
long continue to be enjoyed by others. 


AN enlarged edition of Mr. EnwARD CARPENTER’S 
“ Towards Democracy ” is published by Mr. T. FISHER 
UNWIN. Those who do not know our English WuiT- 
MAN should not neglect him now. 


NEW translations from the French and Norwegian 
are published by Mr. UNWIN and Mr. HEINEMANN. 
The former sends us “The Fig and the Idler,” by 
ALPHONSE DAUDET, and the latter, in his “ Inter- 
national Library,’ JoNAs  LIE’s “ Commodore's 
Daughters.” Mr. Gosse thinks that Liz, without 
reaching the intellectual passion of IBSEN or the 
romantic tenderness of BJURNSON, comes really 
closer than either of these to the genuine life of the 
Norwegians of to-day. 


In the pleasant, humorous preface to his 
“Smuggling Days and Smuggling Ways” (CASSELL), 
LIEUT. THE Hon. HENRY N. SHORE points out, by 
way of excuse for intruding on an over-crowded 
book-market, that hitherto the student of sociology 
would have searched in vain for any reliable or 
authoritative work ona branch of industry, which, 
if it contributed but little to the Exchequer, added 
largely, in the opinion of many people, to “the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number” in days 
gone by. His book, the fruit of eight years’ ex- 
perience as inspecting officer of Coastguard in 
England and Scotland, should do much to enlighten 
us on a subject but little studied or understood at 
the present day. 


The eighth volume of Emeritus PROFESSOR 
MORLEY'S “ English Writers’ (CASSELL) carries on 
the story of English literature, in the most exhaustive 
way that has yet been attempted, from SURREY 
to SPENSER. 


A veERY glowing letter from Mr. WALTER 
BESANT accompanies a selection from “The Athenian 
Oracle” (Scotr), edited by Mr. JoHN UNDERHILL, 
The conductors of this old periodical belonged to 
the respectable, moral, religious middle-class, and in 
their pages alone is to be found the true bourgeois 
life of the period. Mr. BESANT, in “ Dorothy 
Foster” and “ For Faith and Freedom,” essayed the 
task of getting at the middle-class ideas of the Eng- 
land of 1690-1720, and found his greatest help as 
regards language, current opinions, and floating pre- 
judices, not in the better-known essayists or the 
dramatists, but in the “ Athenian Oracle”! It re- 
mains to be seen whether what is a useful document 
for a popular novelist will itself prove popular. 


Mr. F. G. CROOKSHANK writes :—“ Allow me to 
vindicate Mr. LANG’s accuracy, which is impugned in 
your interesting column ‘The Week’ of March 19th. 
It is quite true, as your critic points out, that Dr. 
JOHNSON called GRAY a barren rascal; but in 
chapter xix. of Boswell’s ‘Life’ the following 
passage occurs: ‘FIELDING being mentioned, JOHNSON 
exclaimed, “He was a blockhead”; and on my ex- 
pressing astonishment at so strange an assertion, he 

Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 


London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 








said, “What I mean by his being a blockhead is that 
he was a barren rascal.”’ The great lexicographer 
was apparently partial to that epithet.” 


Our Copenhagen correspondent writes :—The 
proposal to give Dr. GeorG BRANDES an annual 
State grant of 2,000 kr. has again been before the 
Danish Folkething, but was again rejected. Dr. 
BRANDEs’s friends are doing him a very doubtful 
service by these repeated requests for a State 
pension ; they are not likely to be granted and can- 
not possibly afford the eminent writer any satis- 
faction. Apropos, it is quite on the cards that he 
may bid a long adieu to his ungrateful fatherland, a 
very flattering offer of a professorship at the 
Chicago University having recently been made to 
him. 


READERS of THE SPEAKER have special reason to 
regret the illness of Mr. QuILLER CoucH, who has 
been enjoined for a season to abstain from all literary 
work. Happily there is every reason to believe that 
the rest which he is advised to take will lead to his 
restoration to his usual health and his resumption of 
his pen. 





THE obituary since our last issue includes the 
names of LIEUTENANT-GENERAL Sirk WILLIAM Rus- 
SELL, Bart., C.B., who had served in the Crimean 
War and the Indian Mutiny, and had sat from 1858 
to 1874 as a Liberal member of Parliament succes- 
sively for Dover and Norwich ; the Rev. WILLIAM E. 
BUCKLEY, a former Professor of Anglo-Saxon at 
Oxford, and a high authority on “black letter ;” 
M. Max SrTraAkoscuH, the well-known New York 
impresario; Mr. A. GorING THOMAS, the composer ; 
Mr. OLiveR Heywoop, Manchester banker and 
philanthropist ; Mr. GRAHAM WILMoT BROOKE, the 
African explorer, and director of the mission of the 
Churth Missionary Society on the Upper Niger; 
M. FERDINAND BARBEDIENNE, the head of a well- 
known Paris firm of makers of art bronzes; and 
M. Martin Diosy, once KossuTH's secretary, and 
a prominent actor in the Hungarian struggle of 
forty-five years ago. 





THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS IN PRUSSIA. 





TWNHE Ministerial crisis which has suddenly broken 

out at Berlin has taken all parties by surprise. 
The Liberals believed that if the Education Bill should 
pass in the shape in which it was sure to come out 
of Committee, the Finance Minister, Herr Miquel, and 
perhaps also the Home Secretary, Herr Herrfurth, 
would resign; but no one thought that after the 
declarations of the Government in the Chamber of 
Deputies the Minister who had identified himself 
with the Bill, and in this position had been so 
strongly supported by the President of the Council, 
might feel compelled to tender his resignation 
because he found himself insufficiently backed by 
the Crown. Yet, this is evidently the reason of the 
crisis, and to understand it we must look a little 
more closely into the measure in question. 

The Prussian Constitution declares that, as a rule, 
the primary schools are to be denominational. This 
principle had been followed up by practice, although 
the law of public instruction, promised by the Con- 
stitution, had not appeared during the forty-one 
years of Representative Government. Until Dr. 
Falk became Minister of Public Instruction there 
existed in Prussia only sixty undenominational 
schools, principally in districts where the population 
was mixed in religion, but where the different 
parties were either too small or too poor to have 
each a school for itself. Under these conditions 
such schools were considered a necessary evil, and, 
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as we think, justly so, for they are 
secular schools, but provide 
instruction for Catholics, Protestants, Dissenters, 
and Jews. Now, it seems evident that such in- 
struction must be shallow and superficial. Leaving 
out of account Jews and Dissenters, you cannot 
teach Catholic children that the Reformation was a 
blessing, as it is considered by every Protestant, nor 
Protestant children that the Papacy is a divinely 
ordained institution. And these differences are not 
secondary, but fundamental. If you try to ignore 
them you take away what makes men Catholics 
or Protestants, and this loss cannot be compensated 
by a general teaching of morals or a belief in God, 
virtue, and immortality. Yet these undenomina- 
tional schools are what German Liberals have set 
their hearts upon. Widely differing from English 
Liberals, they are hostile to positive Christianity. 
They would fain, as one of their spokesmen, Dr. von 
Sybel, declared, reduce the Christian creed to the 
teachings of the Sermon on the Mount: and as un- 
denominational schools find little favour in the 
mass of the population as far as they care for 
religion at all, they would like to impose such 
schools, which are called in Germany “ Simultan- 
schulen,”’ by law. They were indeed introduced 
in Nassau in an age of indifferentism, and lately 
in Baden by the Liberal Minister, Dr. Jolly, as a 
party measure. In Prussia they had remained, as 
above mentioned, an exception till Dr. Falk’s 
Ministry. This gentleman had to rely for support 
in his ill-advised “ Kulturkampf” on the Liberals. 
He did not dare to propose to the old Emperor 
William I. the introduction of undenominational 
schools by law, because he knew how much his 
sovereign would be averse to such a measure, which 
besides was opposed to the constitution; but he 
imposed them underhand by rescripts upon most 
unwilling communities. Such schools consequently, 
under his Ministry, rose from 60 to 442. His sue- 
cessors, Herr von Puttkammer and Herr von Gossler, 
revoked many of these rescripts, but the instabjlity 
of Ministerial decrees made the necessity felt of 
establishing a legal rule, so as to execute at least 
partially the promise of the constitution. 

The Bill presented last year by Gossler confirmed 
the rule of denominational schools, but did not ex- 
clude undenominational ones. It gave large rights 
to the community for the election of the teacher, 
and thus left to it the adoption of whatever sort 
of school the majority wanted to have. Count 
Zedlitz in his present Bill went much further. 
Section 11 not only establishes that denominational 
education shall be the rule, but says that no new un- 
denominational schools shall be founded for the 
future ; districts being excepted, however, where 
another system is in force (Nassau). The Bill further 
provided that dissidents could be obliged to send 
their children to the existing Christian schools. Both 
provisions were evidently in contradiction to the 
principle of liberty of instruction proclaimed in 
it. Further, Section 112 enacts that at the examina- 
tion of teachers the delegates of the respective 
creeds shall have the right to refuse permission to 
the candidate to give religious instruction, which 
must cast a blot upon the moral authority of 
the teacher in the parish. To the same effect 
would tend the provision of Section 18, that the 
local pastor shall have not only the right to super- 
intend the religious instruction given by the teacher, 
but also to correct him and to give him directions. 

These enactments were evidently quite unneces- 
sary for the purpose of securing the legal status of 
denominational schools. They gave the Liberals a 
pretext for agitating against the whole of the law as 
a reactionary measure destined to bring the school 
under the sway of religious orthodoxy, whilst in fact 
their opposition was directed against denomina- 
tional schools generally, and against liberty of in- 
struction, because their real aim is to establish com- 
pulsory undenominational State schools destined to 
impress upon the rising generation a uniform 


not purely 
common religious 





standard. If the Liberal organs, such as_ the 
Cologne Gazette, the National Zeitung, ete., spoke 
of “a general rising of the German popular mind” 
against the Bill, this is a gross exaggeration. The 
masses remained perfectly indifferent, and it was 
only the Liberal bourgeoisie that gave vent to 
its hatred against positive Christianity. But the 
Government ought to have seen, what was clear 
from the beginning, that this Bill could only be 
passed by the narrow majority composed of the Con- 
servatives and the Centre. It hoped that the Free Con- 
servative fraction might be induced to side with 
these, but then it ought to have sacrificed the above- 
mentioned objectionable provisions; it did not, except 
that of the compulsory religious instruction of dis- 
sident children which was rejected by the Centre 
Party. Therefore if the Emperor, as is generally 
believed, in the last Cabinet Council declared that 
he would not like to see the Bill pass by a small 
majority, he spoke either too late or too early—too 
late as the general fate of the measure ought to 
have been discerned at once, too early because the 
shape in which it was to come out of committee 
was not settled in detail. But it is quite con- 
ceivable that Count Zedlitz would not consent to an 
adjournment of the debates and to begin anew in 
next session his labours ab ovo. We therefore think 
that his resolution to resign is final, for even if the 
Emperor should insist upon his staying, his position 
would be seriously damaged by the crisis. 

As to Count Caprivi, who has backed his colleague 
to the best of his power and has equally offered his 
resignation, we do not believe that he will persist 
in his intention, for he is not only President of the 
Prussian Council, but above all Imperial Chancellor. 
In any case this crisis is much to be regretted. The 
whole internal situation is changed, and the “ new 
course” has undoubtedly received a serious blow. 


March 21. HEINRICH GEFFCKEN. 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN 


ee 


VICTORIA. 


Me pourne, February 8th. 


POLITICS and finance are so inextricably inter- 
mingled in Victoria just now that it is im- 
possible to discuss the fortunes of the Ministry, or 
the chances of the coming election, without perpetual 
references to the state of the money market. The 
great event of the last month has been the Premier's 
determination to go to England as Agent-General. 
There is no reason in the nature of things why 
the leader of Parliament should not represent it 
at home; but this appointment has provoked a 
good deal of unfavourable comment. Mr. Munro, 
who was a conspicuous success as leader of the 
Opposition by displaying a temperance and modera- 
tion for which no one had given him credit, has 
been a conspicuous failure as head of the Ministry. 
He was not strong enough to keep his own col- 
leagues in order, and he has displayed an egregious 
want of tact and temper in dealing with the 
House. Above all, however, he has shown himself 
a thoroughly bad financier. He had exaggerated 
the weakness of our position for Opposition pur- 
poses, and, after he had taken office, he stuck 
doggedly to his old text, and conjured up an 
imaginary deficit. Meanwhile, he was so over- 
sanguine that he would not provide—by fresh 
taxation—for the real deficiency that was imminent 
from the falling-off of revenue. His one thought 
has been to retrench expenditure, and the sudden 
cessation of public works has caused a very wide- 
spread distress throughout the colony. He might 


easily have raised half a million by fresh duties 
that would not have been much felt, and the money 
derived from this could have been very profitably 
laid out upon railways or waterworks, which would 
have absorbed a good deal of labour; while the 
English creditor would certainly not have objected 
to see us improving his security with our own 
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money. Not to have understood that all this ought 
to be done has damaged Mr. Munro irretrievably 
with the constituencies, and his colleagues, who 
need a stronger chief, have been impatient to get 
rid of him. The split in the Cabinet over the “ one 
man one vote” question is the official reason he 
himself gives for resigning the Premiership. It is, 
however, no secret that he is almost compelled by 
his private circumstances to accept a_ position 
with an assured income. He is a good business 
man of the second order, and was very successful 
for years in managing the largest building society in 
Melbourne, a society which, so far, has weathered 
even the late financial storm. When, however, Mr. 
Munro applied himself to organising new companies, 
he attempted too much, and his most important 
ventures have been more or less decided failures. 
Moreover, he has backed his political and moral con- 
victions in a way that is creditable to his honesty, 
but that has not been wise. A Protectionist, he has 
sunk a great deal of money in a woollen factory 
that cannot be made to pay by any endurable tariff; 
a teetotaler, he has invested largely in coffee palaces, 
which promised well, and which are now a drug. 
That Mr. Munro can do all the ordinary work of an 
Agent-General seems to me unquestionable; but he 
will be at a disadvantage if his old utterances about 
the unsoundness of our finances are brought up 
against him; he will find his intolerant teetotalism 
—which proscribes wine under his own roof—a draw- 
back to social intercourse; and as a speaker he will 
be contrasted very unfavourably with Sir Graham 
Berry. 

Mr. Shiels is designated as Mr. Munro's successor. 
The withdrawal of all his colleagues in the Council 
will leave Mr. Shiels with a very weak team; but I 
think no one much troubles himself about the new 
Ministry. Mr. Munro was put into office by the 
Trades Hall, who wished to revenge themselves upon 
the Gillies Ministry; but the Trades Hall leaders 
say that they have been very much disappointed in 
Mr. Munro, and that they absolutely distrust Mr. 
Shiels. Consequently the position is that if the 
Unionists are returned in strong numbers they will 
put in a Ministry of their own; while if the Conser- 
vatives and Liberals, who are united in opposition to 
the Trades Hall, win the day, they will put Mr, 
Shiels and his colleagues out as soon as Parliament 
meets. The present men are, in fact, discredited by 
failure, though they were not a bad team originally, 
and though their last accession, Mr. Turner, has been 
a very marked success. What the country wants is 
a restoration of financial confidence, that money 
should circulate again, and that labour should be 
employed. If the Unionists triumph, as they still 
expect to do, they will carry out a very drastic 
system of taxation, aimed especially at the land- 
owner; will attempt to level salaries in the Civil 
Service; and will apply the proceeds of their 
economies to public works. It seems likely that the 
Unionists will be aided by the solid Catholic vote, 
both because the Unionists are largely Irish, and 
because the Catholic leaders are sick of expecting 
concessions from the old parties. It is noteworthy, 
however, that by the last census the Catholics had 
decreased from 24 to 22 per cent. of the population ; 
and, if their alliance has always been a questionable 
gain, it is not likely to be more profitable now. The 
Liberal-Conservatives, as I must call the men of 
both sides who oppose the Unionists, are de- 
pendent for success chiefly upon the support of the 
farmers. The chances are, therefore, that they will 
agree to increase the stock tax, and this will mean 
that Australian Federation is adjourned indefinitely. 
I shall deeply regret this result, but I cannot profess 
to be astonished at it. Sir Henry Parkes deliberately 
ruined the prospects of federal union when he de- 
layed making the acceptance of the Draft Bill of the 
Convention the first act of his new Parliament. He 
has been a trickster from first to last in his dealings 
with this matter, and the colonies are pretty well 





sickened of the subject for a time. Outside of the 


stock tax the Liberal-Conservative programme will 
be retrenchment and increased taxation by aug- 
mented duties on spirits, beer, and tea. What, 
however, will really be fought for will be the con- 
stitution of a party strong enough to crush the 
Unionists in Parliament. To that pitch have we 
come as a consequence of the disastrous and _ ill- 
managed strike. 

I have no intention of disregarding the sage 
advice of the “Biglow Papers”: * Don’t ever prophesy 
unless you know.” Both parties are sanguine of a 
decisive victory. The Unionists say that their pro- 
spects in New South Wales looked very gloomy till 
quite the last moment, when small tradesmen and 
artisans flocked to vote for them. The Conserva- 
tives argue that since that time the small tradesmen 
have turned from lukewarm supporters into bitter 
enemies of Unionism, and that many of the artisans 
have left the country, while many who remain will 
vote against their own leaders. I was talking the 
other day with two wire-pullers in one of the most 
democratic constituencies, and they assured me that 
no Unionist could be returned there unless the oppo- 
site ranks were hopelessly divided. A Conservative 
M.P. told me two days ago that he did not believe 
three Unionists would be returned. All depends 
upon party organisation. The Trades Hall is said 
to be strong in this way, but my impression is that 
the Conservatives, though they always talk of not 
being ready, are in no way inferior to their an- 
tagonists. On the whole, therefore, I expect that 
when the day comes men everywhere will look 
mainly to the restoration of our financial credit, and 
that the Unionists will be defeated by an over- 
whelming majority. The almost insane utterances 
of some of their leaders—attacks on the banks and 
proposals to confiscate the unearned increment of 
land—have sunk deep into the minds of men who 
have something to lose, and the number of these is 
still very large in Victoria. 

The general complaint at the present moment is 
that we are in want of capable leaders. It is cer- 
tainly curious to observe that in a Parliament 
where young men are comparatively numerous not 
one except Mr. Deakin has really made his mark. I 
have always been of opinion that the Victorian Par- 
liament in its early days attracted a very unusual 
amount of ability. ‘The men were some of them 
remarkably good, and their full powers were brought 
out by the singular interest of the subjects dis- 
cussed : the question of adopting five points of the 
charter, the question of abolishing State aid to 
religion, the question of settling the people upon 
the land, the question of secular education, and the 
question of limiting the powers of the Upper House. 
The generation of giants has gradually died out, Mr. 
Gillies and Mr. Wrixon being its last representatives 
in the Assembly, and Mr. Service, who refuses to 
take office again, in the Council. The native Aus- 
tralians, who are rapidly filling up all gaps in the 
representation, have had the disadvantage of falling 
upon a prosaic time, when the subjects discussed 
have mostly been of parochial significance. This has, 
no doubt, been their misfortune. For the most part 
they have the merit of being well-behaved ; and the 
savage personalities which were once a feature of 
Parliamentary life have almost died out, partly, 
no doubt, because there is less strong excitement, 
but partly also because the young men have an en- 
hanced sense of decorum. I remember the late 
Speaker, Mr. Lalor, commenting very strongly 
to me on this trait of character in the native 
Australian, and no one had larger experience of 
Parliamentary rows than Mr. Lalor. But a prosaic 
era will not explain, and good conduct will not 
atone for the want of political backbone, which is 
the most striking characteristic of the new genera- 
tion. Even Mr. Deakin is a little wanting in this 
respect; but in him the determining causes seem 
to be a great impressibility to new ideas, and a 
flexible talent that adapts itself easily to new 
combinations. Putting Mr. Deakin aside, however, 
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as a man of distinct and rare ability, overflow- 
ing with ideas, it is, I think, fair to say of the 
native Australians in Parliament, generally, that 
they are essentially fluid; with no convictions, 
with only very vague opinions, and without the 
traditional loyalty to a party or a chief that is 
the essence of politics in England. One of them 
promises to be a really good speaker, and he and 
several others have shown a fair amount of business- 
like ability; but thus far all have been essentially 
rank and file, except, of course, Mr. Deakin. Now 
Mr. Deakin has announced that he intends to make 
practice at the bar his first object, and to refuse 
office for some time to come. The result is that, 
in a really critical time, we have none but the 
old men to fall back upon, and even Sir Graham 
Berry's return is welcomed by many old opponents, 
because it gives us another man of marked ability. 
The best we can hope is that asa war of ideas—a 
struggle between labour and capital—seems to be 
inevitable, the necessities of the situation may 
create statesmen. 





A BANK HOLIDAY. 


—_“«- — 


‘ J OHN!” 
° “Yes; what is it?” 

“It’s a Bank Holiday next Monday!” 

The speaker, a woman of some thirty summers, 
with a pale and drawn face, threw a considerable 
amount of meaning into this simple sentence. Her 
voice expressed at the same time doubt, anticipation, 
and subdued excitement. Her husband's counten- 
ance was certainly not sympathetic as he waited a 
moment before answering. But that may have been 
because such feelings as were comprised in the wife's 
tones had long ago ceased to agitate him. There was 
a look of hopeless resignation in his tired eyes, an 
apathetic listlessness in his gestures. His face, like 
the woman's, was white and thin, and prematurely 
aged ; his clothes shabby, although clean and care- 
fully brushed. 

“That only means a day lost to me,” said John 
Vallor, who was packing up photographs between 
sheets of cardboard. 

“Couldn't we and the children go somewhere for 
a bit of a change, John? I thought perhaps you'd 
have taken us to Blackmouth? The excursion fares 
are not so dear!” 

“It comes to a good lot if you take the three 
children.” 

John was certainly not a cheering companion, but 
Mrs. Vallor was becoming accustomed to his depres- 
sion and accepted it now as a matter of course. It 
seemed to her the most natural thing in the world 
that she should work day and night, always un- 
complaining, for him, and she was supported in so 
doing by the belief that he was more grateful to her 
than he had ever confessed himself to be. She folded 
up a small boy’s jersey suit that she had been mend- 
ing, and began to get the supper ready, for the maid 
had lately been sent away owing to business being 
slack. Years ago John Vallor had dreamt of becom- 
ing an artist,and now at thirty-eight he was still 
merely a photographer in a small way of business 
living in a grimy street. The view from his house 
of a shabby temperance hotel, backed by factory 
chimneys, was not soul-inspiring. But he had be- 
come used to that, as he had toa general sense of 
failure and dreariness pervading all things. Each 
week his sitters became fewer, or, at any rate, 
showed no signs of increasing. 

A new photographer, who put in artistic back- 
grounds, and could afford to pay artists who 
“touched up” well, had settled in an adjoining 
square, and anyone with the smallest spark of vanity 
went to his studio now instead of to Mr. Vallor’s. It 
Was more than probable that the latter would soon 
have to move intoa yet cheaper and darker house, 
and with the prospect of having to add up the 
weekly accounts he did not look forward to a Bank 





Holiday which would bring in no shillings to the 
failing exchequer. 

“I thought,” said Mrs. Vallor, tentatively—she 
was not a woman of acute perceptions or subtle 
sympathies—“ that Blackmouth being your’ birth- 
place, John, you'd like to show it to the children.” 

He made an impatient gesture, and answered 
quickly — 

“Yes, it was the birthplace of all my hopes, all 
my aspirations for the future. They're dead and 
buried here—in this filthy black street. My place is 
by their graves. I don’t want to look or to go 
back.” 

Mrs. Vallor felt rather scared and puzzled, but 
she was accustomed to John’s paroxysms of despair. 
So she merely smoothed the darned table-cloth, and 
put the chipped castors and bone-handled knives 
upon it. And he, meanwhile, in spite of his protesta- 
tions, was looking back after all. 

He watched the sea hurling itself against the long 
stretch of wall—the waves of metallic green—with 
linings of slate colour and foam fringes; the glaring 
sun beating down upon groups of laughing, well- 
dressed men and women—-the rays lingering especially 
fondly on one fair head. He saw a pair of reckless 
blue eyes looking at his; and then a sickening pain 
made him quiver for one moment. He came back to 
the sordid present, and in the small, gas-lighted 
room, close and draughty at the same time, he sat 
down to eat a tasteless supper opposite the faded 
wife who had never known romance, or, if she had, 
might hardly have been grateful. 


* + * * + 


Blackmouth Pier was crowded with merry- 
makers. 

There were the ubiquitous niggers in striped red- 
and-white clothes, the shabby man with the hapless 
performing guinea-pigs, the dark-eyed Italian with 
her cage of fortune-telling love-birds, the German 
band half drowning the mechanical piano, the old 
woman selling sweets, sailors and pairs of lovers, 
smartly dressed shop assistants, vendors of cheap 
toys, and a thousand children of all ages and classes, 
shouting, romping, and threatening to trip up the 
passer-by. A short man with a dark beard, accom- 
panied by a woman and three children, stopped in 
front of one of the ingenious pieces of mechanism 
which undertakes to photograph anyone who will 
* put a penny in the slot.” 

“Oh John! let’s see what they're like!” Mrs. 
Vallor looked very smiling and happy, although 
the children had been certainly worrying. Her 
husband, wearing his usual air of patient resigna- 
tion, walked beside her carrying the youngest. The 
band struck out into a new and lively tune, the 
niggers, rattling their bones and thumping their 
tambourines, came grinning by. A tall lady, beauti- 
fully dressed—at least, so she appeared to the eyes of 
Mrs. Vallor— passed the group just then, accompanied 
by a prosperous middle-aged gentleman. John Vallor 
started, and turned very pale. 

“Let's go and sit down on a bench under one of 
those wooden houses,” he said. ‘“ The sun’s baking 
hot, though the wind’s cold.” 

“Did you see that lady, John? That's what I call 
a swell! She had crimson leather boots, like her 
cloak. And such a hat!” 

The photographer apparently did not hear. He 
was carrying little Tommy towards a bench. When 
they arrived at that resting-place, Mrs. Vallor 
opened a square basket, and took out tough 
sandwiches and heavy cake. Her husband was 
looking straight out towards the sea, and was still 
so pale that it seemed as if the air of his native 
place had not done him the good that she had antici- 
pated. Presently he strolled off alone. He did not 


go and revisit the old house where he had lived as a 
boy, feeling that it were folly to arouse a more 
stinging grief than the one which now enveloped 
him. But as he wandered on the beach, a little 
way removed from holiday-makers, the thought of 
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all his wasted past would obtrude itself upon 
him. His folly and obstinacy at not following 
his father’s advice and adopting his profession 
of medicine, his futile dreams of a career as an 
artist, his love for the daughter of old Mr. Val- 
lor’s partner. Ah! She, at least, who had been 
as ambitious as himself, had succeeded. How she 
would have sneered if to-day, on the pier, she 
had recognised the old lover whom she had played 
with and jilted years ago! Wife of the Member for 
Blackmouth—rich, beautiful, and prosperous. John 
loathed himself, even as he framed a mental con- 
trast between the heartless girl who had ruined his 
life and the true-hearted working woman whom he 
had married—which was not at all to the advantage 
of the latter. He felt that he was more base even 
than his early love—unworthy to touch the hand of 
the simple, trusting creature who had worn out her 
health and youth in toiling for him. But he was 
not sure that he did not almost hate his wife for 
bringing him here to-day, where his sense of humilia- 
tion was ever vividly present. 
* * * * * 


The sun was dipping into the quiet, shimmering 
sea, and the merry-makers, including Mr. and Mrs. 
Vallor and their family, were some of them prepar- 
ing to return to their respective homes by the cheap 
evening trains. John was walking, with bowed 
shoulders and tired steps, a little behind his wife, 
and she, though hardly less weary, still found a 
pleasure in staring into the shop-windows as they 
wended their way towards the station. A band 
belonging to the Oddfellows’ Club struck up noisy 
strains at the further end of the broad roadway, 
with the result that a lively pony in a high cart 
took fright, sprang forward, and came tearing at 
full speed down the street, scattering those people 
who were following the band hither and thither in 
all directions. 

The driver, a lady dressed in a scarlet cloak, with 
a veil of the same colour drawn across her face, was 
obviously losing all control over the animal, and a 
very small groom was too much intent on pre- 
serving his equilibrium on the back-seat to be able 
to render her any help. The setting sun shone full 
in the lady's eyes, casting a lurid glow on her face, 
which would have been otherwise livid, in spite of 
touches of rouge on the cheek-bones. She tightly 
clutched the reins in her stiff fingers, her head 
thrown backward with the effort to check the 
pony’s mad pace, her eyes dilated with terror. A 
short and shabby man stepped quickly off the pave- 
ment, and as he did so a ery of horror went up from 
a woman’s voice. He stood in the middle of the 
road, his arms stretched out like those of a figure on 
a cross, the fiery sky background shining as a halo 
round his head. There was a louder shriek from the 
spectators as the high cart dashed with terrific force 
against the living barrier. Its impetus in so doing 
was abruptly checked, and before the cart had 
reached the end of the road the pony was pulled 
up on his haunches, and the lady, half insensible, 
had keen lifted from her seat. 

They carried John Vallor, still breathing, into one 
of the wards of the great hospital overlooking the 
sea. Kneeling at the foot of the bed, a miserable 
woman, who had been self-controlled enough through- 
out all her prosaic life, had given way at last to pas- 
sionate cries and bitter weeping. 

“Oh, John, John! to think this is the end of 
your holiday ; and you'll never have no more!” 

The doctor, a middle-aged man, with a half-kindly, 
half-cynical face, bent down and laid his fingers on 
the patient's pulse. He, who had himself been hardly 
more successful in life than poor John Vallor, glanced 
from the distorted face of the weeping woman to 
that other, which had looked so worn and distressed, 
and was now growing calm and grey. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, half to himself, “ it’s true that 
there may be quite another sort of holiday only just 
beginning for him—who knows ?” F. H. 
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POPE, FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, AND MASONS. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, while giving reasons for the 
restrictions on Roman Catholics joining the English Free- 
masons or the Good Templars, says that they can and do join the 
Oddfellows and Foresters without let or hindrance. This is 
hardly the case. I am aware that there are some Roman 
Catholics in some of the friendly societies. There is one priest 
who is a Druid, and there are some Roman Catholic Oddfellows. 
On the other hand, the general prohibition of the Church against 
secret societies is understood by many as forbidding to them 
membership of all societies having secret signs or passwords, and 
it is difficult for ordinary Roman Catholics to understand what 
is the shade of difference which rejects the Good Templars and 
English Freemasonry as “ secret,” and yet does not reject some 
other societies possessing secret signs and passwords—such as 
the Foresters and Oddfellows. The mere fact of Roman 
Catholic membership of some of these societies proves nothing. 
I have a Roman Catholie friend who is an English Freemason, 
but he is perfectly aware that he is incurring the censure of his 
Church by his membership. Moreover, we have the distinct fact 
that while the Oddfellows and Foresters of Australia are as 
“innocent,” to use your correspondent’s word, as are similar 
societies in Great Britain, these bodies have been specially 
forbidden to Roman Catholies. 

There is, I believe, in England a special Catholic benefit 
society, one of the affiliated orders, established on the ground 
that “in our business or employment in our daily life we must 
mix with our Protestant friends, but we need not do so ina 
benefit society—a society whose chief object is to give comfort 
and consolation in the time of sickness and of sorrow, times 
when the consolations of religion are most needed. And who 
can understand the feelings of a Catholic to console him so well 
as a fellow-Catholic can do?” There are many, | believe, 
judging from the letters which I have received, who think with me, 
that the timidity on the part of the Roman Catholic Church 
here shown is unworthy of her, and that it would be better for 
her, as well as for the people concerned, to let them take part 
freely, and without the suspicion of a doubt, in the work of such 
so-called secret societies as the Foresters and Oddfellows, and 
even the Good Templars and English Freemasons, against whom 
it is admitted that the prohibitious of the Roman Catholic Church 
are still directed. 

The doctrine of the Church, I believe, with regard to secret 
societies is that if a man joins a society swearing never to reveal 
any of its workings, and to obey the dictates of its officers 
blindly, he surrenders his personal liberty, becomes a slave to his 
fellow men, and is in‘a position in which he ought not to be 
allowed to partake of the sacraments of the Church. On the 
other hand, the Church holds that if a man joins an organisation 
swearing to keep secret its workings, but with the proviso that 
nothing therein contained shall be contrary to the laws of the 
land, to his conscience, or to his religious tenets, his action is 
justifiable. Now it is my contention that English Freemasonry, 
for example, stands in the latter position, and that the time has 
come when the Roman Catholic Church might, without giving 
up any principle, allow her members, at all events in Great 
Britain, to become Freemasons, and make it clear that she allows 
them to become Oddfellows and Foresters. 

I am not myself a Good Templar, but from what I have been 
told I am not aware that there is any specially Protestant 
element about Good Templars which need preclude Roman 
Catholies from membership, and 1 fail to gather why the 
Roman Catholic Church should warn her members against 
becoming Good Templars. In reply to your correspondent, I 
have to say that “The Great Architect of the Universe” of 
Freemasons means God, and is so interpreted by them, and 
both phrases are used in Masonry. And when your corre- 
spondent says that English Masonry is incompatible with 
Catholicity, I can only imagine that he himself is not a 
Mason, and is unacquainted with the facts. If the Italian 
friendly societies continue to be dangerous to the Papacy, as your 
correspondent thinks, why not allow English Roman Catholics 
to be English Freemasons, and continue the prohibition on the 
Contiuent ?—Yours obediently, Cuar.es W. Dike. 

76, Sloane Street. 


Srr.—If not too late in the field, I should wish, on behalf of 
the affiliated friendly societies in Great Britain, at all events— 
and I have reason to believe in America as well—to point out to 
Sir Charles Dilke that the Roman Catholie Church in no way 
(so far as I have been able to learn) interferes with its members 
joining Oddfellows’, Foresters’, Druids’, and such-like secret 
orders, The position taken is pretty much that of Cardinal 
Gibbons with reference to the American “ Knights of Labour,” 
namely, “If a man joins an organisation swearing to keep 
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seeret its workings, with the proviso that nothing therein shall 
be contrary to the laws of the land, to his conscience and religious 
tenets, we hold that his action is perfectly justifiable.” Free- 
masonry, for certain reasons, comes under the ban of the Roman 
Communion. But as an instance in point of the freedom en- 
joyed, with this exception, not only by the members, but also the 
priesthood of the Roman Catholic Church, | might mention a 
certain priest, well known to m», who is a zealous Druid—an 
Order famous for its rites and ceremonies —and has presided over 
the “mysteries” as the white-robed Arch-Druid of his lodge. 
The proportion of Roman Catholics in the great friendly society 
orders Lhave no means of estimating; they have now, however, 
an order of their own in the Catho'ic Benefit Society.—I am, ete., 


J. Frome WILKINSON. 


MINING ROYALTIES. 

Srr,—It will be long before the English Parliament can be 
induced to readjust private contracts for royalties on coal, as 
proposed in the Daily News, but perhaps an alternative, not 
unjust, might be found in a heavy special tax on all mining 
royalties, the proceeds to b+ applied to pensions to aged miners, 
or to old labourers generally. 

It is a fair subject for debate whether the legal possession of 
land extends without limit above or below the surface, and, as a 
compromise of a questionable claim, royalties might fairly be 
heavily taxed. 

The present time, while all are smerting under the enhanced 
prices of one of the essentials of life, would be a favourable 
opportunity for iavestigating the justice and right of such a 
plan. 

In the hardly conceivable ease of burning gas being generated 
in the atmosphere at certain elevations above the soil, with the 
possibility of drawing down to the ground for use, who would be 
the owners of it: the public, or the landowners perpendicularly 
below this body of gas ? 

In the actual instance of coal deposits (in most cases), the land 
passed into private possession without any knowledge of these 
extra subterraneous values, or any explicit transfer of them. 

I do not advocate the primary simple rule of Turkish finance : 
“ Catch the rich man—squeeze him !” for we should thus all get 
poor together; but there is ground, debatable, at least, for a 
special tax on mining royalties. 

I may add that my family, and myself personally, have con- 
siderable interests in coal royalties, and that it is my own rights 
which | am questioning, as well as those of others. I mention 
this only because it is so delightful to mere theorists to appro- 
pria‘e property in which they have, themselves, no interest.— 
I am, sir, ete., 

R. P. 8. 


Haslemere, March 16, 1892. 


POLITICAL CORRUPTION IN NEW YORK. 

Sir,— While Mr. Godkin has given avery truthful picture 
of the political situation in New York, yet in one particular I 
must disagree with him. He says that the Anti-Hill Con- 
vention, which is to be called, is the “only one which can be 
said to have the (Democratic) party in the State at the back of 
it.” While I agres with him in pronouncing Hill “a most 
dangerous and unserupulous demagogue,” yet I also insist that 
he has also been a remarkably successful politician, and that 
political parties in the United States desire suecess much more 
than they desire empty assertions of principles. 

The men who run the Republican and Democratic machines 
eare not a fig for either Protection or Free Trade as principles, 
but simply use the terms when thought useful as political 
weapons. While it is true that there is now a tendency in the 
United States towards Free Trade, yet it is but a tendeney. 
There is certainly no great popular uprising in favour of Free 
Trade, although I freely admit that, if the protected manu- 
facturers did not contribute regularly enormous amounts of 
money to the Republican campaign fund, the United States 
would have Free Trade about as quick as a new Senate and 
President could be elected. 

The Demoeratic party depends for its suecess upon carrying 
all the Southern States and a few Northern States—say, New 
York, Indiana, and Connecticut. The “Solid South.” as we 
Americans call the Southern States, on accouat of their always 
voting solidly Democratic, is sure to go for the Democratic 
nominee, no matter who he is or what his principles are. There 
remains for Hillto carry New York and Connecticut and Indiana, 
or some other Northern States equally as large. New York, if 
one can judge by her previous record, is positively safe. All 
that has been said against Hill now has been said for years, and 
not only said but proven. What has been the result? Hill was 
never stronger with his party or in the popular vote of New 
York than to-day. You remember that when Cleveland failed 
to earry New York, running for President, Hill was at the same 
election elected New York's Governor by a handsome majority. 
The election of Hill's man, Flower, to the Governorship last 
November by 45,000 plurality shows how good his chance is of 





carrying the State for himself if nominated for President. As 
for Indiana and Connecticut, Hill's prestige and his unbounded 
— with the saloon interest, the political heelers and 
summers, should ensure his snecess in those States. 

I hope Hill will be the Demoeratie nominee, I hope he will 
be elected. He represents all that is bad in American polities, 
and there is little but bad in them. Therefore he is most truly 
representative. Americans require strong medicine to work 
them up, and Hill is as heroie a dose as one could wish them, 
In 1888 Cleveland was not nominated oa account of his 
honesty or his principles, but simply because the Democratic 
wire-pullers recognised that he was the only man who stood a 
chance of winuing. It was gall and wormwood to them to put 
up an honest man. To-day conditions have changed, so that it 
appears that they can win with one of their own kind as a 
leader. Hence Hill’s appearance is only a symptom of how 
rotten things are in the United States, and even if Cleveland 
were again nominated and elected President, it would simply be 
putting a plaster over our political cancer.— Yours, Xc., 

Brighton, March, 1892. H. G. WILSHIRE. 
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| very polite of you all, they said, 
To take so much trouble about us: 

To find us all out—no, to give us all up 
At all events never to doubt us. 


LIFE-PROBLEMS. 


But as “ problems” we don’t exist, you see, 
Except in your own muzzy brains ; 

Just tidy them up and sweep them out well, 
And serub off some ancient stains ! 


We're well-meaning orderly facts, be sure, 
And we've all got a message of light ; 

But how in the world can we give it to you, 
If you think it can never be right ? 


Have you been to the end of all things to see, 
And discovered that answer there's none ? 
Suppose you begin at an opposite end— 
You may find thus some truth to be won. 


Meanwhile we are ready and waiting for you, 
When you clear up the way you will “ solve” us; 
We are guiltless of trying to mystify you— 
From such evil intent pray absolve us! 


Your wheels are all rusty, your channels all choked, 
That is why we seem out of all ken; 

Enigma and riddle and puzzle, indeed! 
That is you, O poor fog-making men ! 


V. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tue SPEAKER OFrFicr, 
Friday, March 25th, 1892. 

TWNHE most accomplished of all our political rascals, 

Lord Bolingbroke, who once, if the author of 
* Animated Nature” is to be believed, ran naked 
through the Park, has in his otherwise pinchbeck 
“Reflections in Exile” one quaint fancy. He sug- 
gests that the exile, instead of mourning the depriva- 
tion of the society of his friends, should take a 
pencil (the passage is not before me) and make a 
list of his acquaintances, and then ask himself which 
of the number he wants to see at the moment. It is, 
no doubt, always wise to be particular. Delusion as 
well as fraud loves to lurk in generalities. 


As for this Bolingbroke himself, that he was a 
consummate scoundrel is now universally admitted, 
but his mental qualifications, though great, still excite 
differences of opinion. Even those who are comforted 
by his style and soothed by the rise and fall of his 
sentences, are fain to admit that had his classic head 
been severed from his shoulders a rogue would 
have met with his desserts. He has been long since 


stripped of all his fine pretences,and, morally speaking, 
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runs as naked through the pages of history as 
erst he did (according to Goldsmith) across Hyde 
Park. 


That Bolingbroke had it in him to have been a 
great Parliamentarian is certain. He knew “ the 
nature of that assembly,” and that “they grow, like 
hounds, fond of the man who shows them sport and 
by whose halloo they are used to be encouraged.” 
Like the rascally writer in “Guy Mannering,” Mr. 
Gilbert Glossin, he could do a good piece of work 
when so minded. But he was seldom so minded, and 
failed to come up to the easy standard of his day, 
and thus brought it about that by his side Sir 
Robert Walpole appears in the wings and feathers 
of an angel. 


St. John has now nothing to wear but his wit and 
his style: these still find admirers amongst the 
judicious. 


Mr. Churton Collins, who has written a delightful 
book about Bolingbroke, and also about Voltaire in 
England (John Murray, 1886), has a great notion of 
Bolingbroke’s literary merits and extols them with 
ardour. He is not likely to be wrong, but, none the 
less, it is lawful to surround yourself with the seven 
stately quartos which contain Bolingbroke’s works 
and letters and ask yourself whether Mr. Collins is 
right. 


Of all Lord Bolingbroke’s published writings, 
none is better than his celebrated Letter to Wynd- 
ham recounting his adventures in France, whither 
he betook himself hastily after Queen Anne’s death, 
and where he joined the Pretender. Here he is not 
philosophising but telling a tale, varnished it may 
be, but sparkling with malice, wit, and humour. 
Well may Mr. Collins say, * Walpole never produced 
a more amusing sketch than the picture of the 
Pretender’s Court at Paris and of the Privy Council 
in the Bois de Boulogne;” but when he goes on to 
say, “ Burke never produced anything nobler than 
the passage which commences with the words ‘The 
ocean which environs us is an emblem of our govern- 
ment,” Iam glad to ejaculate, * Indeed, he did!” 





Here is the passage :— 

“The ocean which environs us is an emblem of our government, 
inl the pilot and the Minister are in similar circumstances, It 
seldom happens that either of them can steer a direct course, and 
they both arrive at their ports by means which frequently seem to 


carry them fro.n it. sut,as the work advances, the conduct of him 
who leads it on with real abilities clears up, the appearing incon- 
sistencies are reconciled, and when it is once consummated the whole 


shows itself s» uniform, so plain, and so natural, that every dabbler in 
politics will be apt to think he could have done the same. But oa 
the other hand, a man who proposes no such object, who substitutes 
irtifice in the place of ability, who, instead of leading parties and 
governing accidents, is eternally agitatel backwards and forwards, 
who begins every day something new and carries nothing on to per- 
fection, may impose a while on the world, hut a little sooner or later 
the mystery will be reveale 1, an 1 nothing will be found to be couched 
under it but a threa! of pitiful expedients, the ultimate end of which 
never extended farther than living from day to day.” 

A fine passage most undoubtedly, and an excellent 
homily for Ministers. No one buta dabbler in litera- 
ture will be apt to think he could have done the 
same—but noble with the nobility of Burke? A 
noble passage ought to do more for a reader than 
compel his admiration or win his assent; it should 
leave him a little better than it found him, with a 
warmer heart and a more elevated mind. 


Mr. Collins also refers with delight to a disserta- 
tion on Eloquence to be found in the Letter on the 
Spirit of Patriotism, and again expresses a doubt 
whether it would be possible to select anything 
finer from the pages of Burke. 


The passage is too long to be quoted. It begins 
thus: “ Eloquence has charms to lead mankind, and 





gives a nobler superiority than power that every 
dunce may use, or fraud that every knave may em- 
ploy.” And then follows a good deal about De- 
mosthenes and Cicero and other talkers of old time. 





This may or may not be a fine passage; but if 
we allow it to be the former, we cannot admit that 
as it flows it fertilises. Burke’s name had better 
have been kept out of the account. 


Bolingbroke and Chesterfield are two of the 
remarkable figures of the first half of the last 
century. They are both commonly called “ great,” 
to distinguish them from other holders of the same 
titles. Their accomplishments were as endless as 
their opportunities. They were the most eloquent 
men of their time, and both possessed that insight 
into things, that distinction of mind, we call genius. 
They were ready writers, and have left “ works” 
behind them full of wit and gracious expressions. 
But neither the one nor the other has succeeded in 
lodging himself in the general memory. The ill-luck 
which drove them out of politics has pursued them 
down the path of letters, though the frequenters of 
that pleasant track are wisely indifferent to the 
characters of dead authors who still give pleasure. 


No shrewder men ever sat upon a throne, or 
on anything else, than the first two Georges, monarchs 
of this realm. The second George hated Chesterfield, 
and called him “a tea-table scoundrel.” The phrase 
sticks. There is something petty about this great 
Lord Chesterfield. The first George, though wholly 
illiterate, yet took it upon himself to despise Boling- 
broke, philosopher though he was, and dismissed 
an elaborate effusion of his as “les bagatelles.” 
Here again the phrase sticks, and not even the 
beautiful type and lordly margins of Mallet’s 
Edition of Lord Bolingbroke’s writings, or the 
stately periods of that nobleman himself, can drive 
the royal verdict out of my ears. There is nothing 
real about these writings save their colossal im- 
pudence, as when, for example, in his letter on the 
State of Parties on the accession of George the First, 
he solemnly denies that there was any design during 
the four last years of Queen Anne's reign to set 
aside the Hanover succession, and, in support of his 
denial, quotes himself as a man who, if there had 
been anything of the sort, must have known of it. 
By the side of this man the perfidy of Thurlow or of 
Wedderburn shows white as wool. 


By the aid of his own wits and a cunning wife, 
and assisted by the growing hatred of corruption, 
Bolingbroke, towards the close of his long life, nearly 
succeeded in securing some measure of oblivion of 
his double-dyed treachery. He managed to inflame 
the “ Young England” of the period with his picture 
of a “ Patriot King,” and if he had only put into the 
fire his lucubrations about Christianity he might 
have accomplished his exit from a world he had 
made worse for seventy-five years with a show of 
decency. Lut he did not do so; the “cur Mallet” 
Was soon ready with his volumes, and then the 
memory of Bolingbroke was exposed to the obloquy 
which in this country is (or was) the heritage of the 
het: rodox. 


Horace Walpole, who hated Bolingbroke, as he 
was in special duty bound to do, felt this keenly. 
He was glad Bolingbroke was gibbeted, but regretted 
that he should swing on a wrong count in the in- 
dictment. 


Wr: ting to Sir Horace Mann, Walpole says: “ You 
say you have made my Lond Cork give up my Lord 
Bolingbroke. It is comical to see how he is given 
up here since the best of his writings, his meta- 
physical divinity, have been published. While he 
betrayed and abused every man who trusted him 
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or who had forgiven him or to whom he was obliged, 
he was a hero, a patriot, a philosopher, and the 
greatest genius of the age; the moment his Crafts- 
men against Moses and St. Paul are published we 
have discovered he was the worst man and the worst 
writer in the world. The grand jury have presented 
his works, and as long as there are any parsons he 
will be ranked with Dindal and Toland—nay, I don’t 
know whether my father won't become a rubric 
martyr for having been persecuted by him.” 


My sympathies are with Walpole, although, when 
he pronounces Bolingbroke’s metaphysical divinity 
to be his best writings, I cannot agree. 


Mr. Collins’ book is a most excellent one, and if 
anyone reads it because of my recommendation he 
will owe me thanks. Mr. Collins values Pope not 
merely for his poetry, but for his philosophy also, 
which he cadged from Bolingbroke. The “ Essay on 
Man” is certainly better reading than anything 
Bolingbroke ever wrote—though what may be the 
value of its philosophy is a question which may well 
stand over till after the next General Election, or 
even longer. A. B. 





REVIEWS. 





THE SECURITY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
ImprriaL Derencre. sy the Right Hon. Sir C. W. Dilke, 

Spenser Wilkinson. London: Macmillan & Co, 

HIS book marks a welcome advance on the 

similarly entitled chapter in “ Problems of Greater 
Britain.” In1890 we were warned against the teaching 
of “a school of naval officers, not without support from 
some authorities connected with the army.” Before 
1892 the views of this school had been, for the most 
part, healthfully assimilated, and we now find them 
effectively presented in a popular form. The school, 
which Sir C. Dilke formerly regarded as new, is 
as old as naval history. The misreading of the 
lessons of the Crimean War, the glamour of great 
Continental struggles in which navies did not and 
could not play any real part, and the overpowering 
social and political influence of the army, combined 
for a time to induce oblivion of the'teaching of the 
old masters. The school of Drake, Raleigh, Blake, 
Hawke, Keppel, St. Vincent, and Nelson has at length 
found means to reassert its opinions; and while 
its present members will hail the conversion of 
Sir C. Dilke, some of them may perhaps smile in 
reading of “ our views of naval defence,” and think 
that their labours called for a little acknowledgment. 
The slightest comparison between Imperial defence 
as presented among the “ Problems,” and in its new 
aspect, shows how complete has been the change. 
In 1890, “it may be admitted that there is always 
a tendency among military engineers to over-fortify. 
... Still, there is no sign of the Germans allowing 
the works of either Metz or Strasburg . . . to decay, 
ete.” The time-honoured mistake of arguing from 
the requirements of Germany to those of the British 
Empire was thus perpetrated. But, in 1892, “the 
results’ of the preference for passive defence are 
rightly stated to have been “a large expenditure 
upon forts, some of whith are of doubtful value for 
any probable war.” And “the primacy of the navy” 
is now unhesitatingly accepted as the first postulate 
of national defence by Sir C. Dilke, as it was by 
Pericles more than 2,300 years ago. There are 
numerous signs of a conversion extending to other 
matters, and equally gratifying to the many who 
rejoice in the rare spectacle of a statesman who 
honestly endeavours to understand the war require- 
ments of the Empire. A few years ago we were 
asked to believe that Russia could be bled to death 
at Viadivostock. Now “it may be doubted” whether 
the effect of a blow struck in this remote region 
“would be so severe as to compel Russia to concen- 
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trate all her energies to meet it.” Everywhere the 
revised version of Imperial Defence shows the results 
of study well applied, and the work may be criticised 
with the confident hope of further advances to 
come. 

The title which the authors have adopted is some- 
what misleading. They justly urge that the measure 
of the war strength of the nation depends upon 
whether our enemies have to reckon with Great 
Britain or with the British Empire. They assume 
“that Englishmen, wherever they live, will lay 
down their lives, if need be, to protect English 
homes, both those of the Old Country and of the 
New Englands beyond the seas.” They do not, 
however, attempt to show tthe part which an 
organised Greater Britain.could play in war, or 
the vital necessity of mutual co-operation between 
England and her Colonies; nor do they seek to 
explain what measures of preparation this co-opera- 
tion requires. Thus the book takes too much the 
form of independent studies of the functions of 
the navy, the defence of India, and the constitu- 
tion of the army. 

The introductory chapter contains a lucid exposi- 
tion of the doctrine that a State cannot dare to 
neglect the duty of preparation for war; but the line 
between undesirable entanglements and the foreign 
relations which a great commercial people must 
maintain is not drawn with sufficient sharpness. 
“The protection of law” which “trade requires at 
both ends of its line” is one thing. The Belgian 
guarantee, or the coquetting with the Central 
European Alliance, is quite another matter. It is to 
such matters that Cobden obviously referred when 
he anticipated that “ the test of ‘ no foreign politics’” 
might come to be applied “at some future election.” 
Nor have the authors grasped the fact that the 
power to protect just national rights is a strong 
cement binding the Empire together, while the 
existence of European obligations, dynastic or other- 
wise, is a disintegrating force. The determination 
shown by the United States in regard to the Samoan 
question sufficed to divert some Australian sym- 
pathies to the great Republic. The people of Canada, 
Australasia, and South Africa would bitterly resent 
a war caused by a French or German violation of 
Relgian territory, and possibly brought on to suit 
the ends of one of the Great Powers. The historical 
allusions in this chapter are not all well handled. 
Granted fully that the siege of Sebastopol as carried 
out was a gross military blunder, it does not by any 
means follow that the operation was “a fight merely 
for the sake of fighting.” The “ political purpose ”— 
the destruction of the Black Sea fleet and the’ one 
Russian dockyard not closed in winter—was suffi- 
ciently “definite,” and it was attained, even though 
the result has since been wholly annulled, as might 
have been foreseen. Again, it is incorrect to say that 
the French in 1870 had “no plan except to take their 
army to the frontier.” Their plan was more far- 
reaching than that of the Germans; but every con- 
dition necessary for its execution was wanting. 
Similarly the Servians in 1885 had a perfectly 
definite plan—the convergence of two columns upon 
the Bulgarian capital—and but for the genius of 
Prince Alexander and the wonderful marching power 
of the Roumelian militia this plan would have 
succeeded. 

The two chapters dealing with the naval question 
form the best portion of the book, though here and 
there are traces of imperfectly assimilated teaching. 
It is not nearly enough, nor is it consistent with 
other passages, to say that in the case of a Russian 
invasion of India “ the navy must play a prominent 
part.” Unless the navy can protect the ocean 
routes, India must be left to its own resources. 
India was won, and can only be retained, by sea 
power. The definition of the command of the sea 


as “the possession of an invincible fleet which has 
gained so decisive a victory or series of victories as 
to render hopeless any renewal of the struggle 
against it” is inadequate. 


The French fleet held 
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command of the Baltic in 1870-71 without fulfilling 
this condition; and the battle of Malaga in 1704, 
though not by any means “a decisive victory,” gave 
the command of the Mediterranean to the allies. 
It is too much to assert that the establishment of 
“naval superiority” by an enemy “would almost 
certainly be followed by an invasion of Great 
Britain.” The inducement to invade would be ex- 
ceedingly small. Mere “superiority” would not 
entirely remove the naval risk, and the military risk 
could not be neglected. Whyshould an enemy elect 
to run any risk when, as the authors state, the “failure 
of the navy” would mean the loss of the Empire, 
and, as they do not state, the interruption of trade 
would entail the paralysis of every industry? The 
whole question of cable communication requires 
more thought than the authors have given to it. 
The protection of cables is closely bound up with 
the command of the sea, and the vast expenditure 
involved in laying and maintaining “a series of 
purely British cables having no shore ends upon 
foreign territory” is certainly not “ imperatively 
required for the safety of the Empire.” 

The defence of India is on the whole ably dis- 
cussed, and the conclusions may be thus summed. 
‘Make a railway from the Indus through the Gomal 
Pass and the Zhob valley to Quetta. This could be 
done at once. Carry a line from Peshawur to Kabul 
if relations with Afghanistan will permit. Above 
all maintaio a good understanding with the Afghans.’ 
“Communications behind the present outposts” 
should undoubtedly be the object of present policy, 
and the authors must have heard with dismay that 
a large sum is about to be wasted on creating a 
fortress at Rawul Pindi many miles in rear of the 
Indus. Such are still the irresistible fascinations 
of passive defence. 

The attempt to deal with the difficult problem of 
army organisation is not entirely successful. The 
provision of a long-service army for India has many 
advocates, and, as the authors show, the sum now 
paid by India for recruits is simply exorbitant. 
There would be great advantage in placing the 
Colonial stations under the Admiralty and garrisoning 
them by marines, as proposed long ago by Sir J. 
Colomb, and since frequently urged. It is probable 
that the ranks of the home army would be easily 
filled by enlistments at 18 for a three-year service 
with the colours, followed by seven years in a reserve 
never to be called out except in case of a war demand- 
ing “ the whole military resources of the nation.” But 
this would leave the country with a standing army 
composed mainly of immature and half-drilled boys, 
and unless a large reserve of marines were main- 
tained or the Colonial garrisons denuded, such small 
wars as those in Zululand and Egypt could not be 
nndertaken. The proposal to increase the cavalry 
force at home is ill-advised. Like Ithaca of old, 
Great Britain is a country eminently unsuited for 
the operations of regular cavalry, and a mounted 
infantry force, with a well-trained yeomanry, would 
fulfil all necessary requirements. 

In dealing with questions of administration, the 
authors appear to be out of their depth. They have 
confounded administration with organisation, and 
the result is asomewhat rambling statement in which 
little is clear except that supply is to be entrusted 
to a special branch, an essential point. They seem 
to favour the placing of the two fighting services 
under a single Minister, which would be fatal to 
“the primacy of the navy.” We freely copy trivial 
details of dress and equipment from the Germans. 
We neglect utterly to borrow the principles of 
administration under which the best trained and 
organised army in Europe has been built up. In his 
earlier work, Sir C. Dilke held up to our admiration 
the Great General Staff at Berlin as the “ application 
to military purposes of the principles upon which civil 
businesses are conducted.” Captain Spenser Wilkin- 
son has ably explained the duties of a General Staff, 
and our pressing need of such an institution. Yet, 
a very few years later, both appear to have come 


to the conclusion that the functions of the Chief 
of the Staff consist merely in providing for a Com- 
mander-in-Chief “a set of secretaries” able to write 
orders, and Lord Hartington’s Commission is derided 
for an earnest attempt to naturalise “the Brain of 
an Army” in this country. Moreover, both seem to 
have unaccountably misread von Moltke’s definition 
of his duties. He describes himself as the responsible 
adviser of the Commander-in-Chief, the collator of 
information, the framer of plans for his master’s 
approval. The trust, born of long experience, which 
King William reposed in his Chief of the Staff, did 
not in the least alter the official position of the 
latter. With all the many other duties of the 
Commander-in-Chief von Moltke had nothing what- 
ever to do. It is to be regretted that the authors 
did not make themselves thoroughly masters of the 
existing War Office system, which has recently so 
far abdicated its principal functions as to call in an 
outside committee to deal with its proper business, 
and incidentally to demonstrate its hopeless in- 
competence. 

In spite of some defects, easily remedied, Imperial 
Defence will help to clear public opinion from the 
fungus growths which have long overlaid it. <A 
return to the principles which actuated our fore- 
fathers in days when passive defence, with all its 
useless and costly artifices, was of no account, and 
sea power won for us an Empire, will usher in a new 
era of national strength and calm self-reliance. 


JOHNSTON ON LIVINGSTONE. 
LivinGstone AND THR ExpLoration or CerntraL Arrica. By 


H. H. Johnston, C.B., F.R.G.S., F.Z.S8., ete. London ; Philip 
& Son, 


THE story of Livingstone’s life has already been told 
often enough ; he and Franklin are the two explorers 
during the present century about whom “ everybody ” 
is supposed to know something. There was a curious 
similarity in certain circumstances connected with 
the last expeditions of these two men: they were 
both of them long lost to sight; in both cases search 
expeditions were sent out to trace and rescue the 
missing explorers, both of whom died at their posts. 
The search for Franklin continued for many years, 
and this, no doubt, helped to keep his memory green. 
The search for Livingstone also helped to keep 
the world’s attention fixed upon him; but he had 
won his place among the immortals long before his 
last journeys; his claims to universal hero-worship 
rest on a basis of work accomplished and of personal 
character, the popular estimate of which no amount 
of scrutiny can ever invalidate. The facts of Living- 
stone’s life and work hardly needed repetition ; for 
all practical purposes they are as fully told as need 
be in Dr. Blaikie’s biography, while Livingstone’s 
own narratives are open to all. Judge Hughes has 
summarised them very fairly in the little volume 
contributed by him to the “ English Men of Action” 
Series. There are several other “lives” of the usual 
popular stamp, all of them written largely from the 
missionary point of view. Another similar work 
would have been de trop ; but that is just the kind 
of work that Mr. H. H. Johnston could not write. 
Mr. Johnston's own personality is too strong to permit 
him to sink himself in his subject. He does not con- 
ceal his lack of sympathy with the missionary of the 
ordinary type. He is himself an explorer who has 
gone over part at least of Livingstone’s own ground ; 
and the book he has written is one of a series 
devoted, not to missionary work, but to exploration. 
Mr. Johnston has aimed to review the exploring 
work accomplished by Livingstone, and to show its 
relation to what went before and what has come 
after. In telling his story he stops at intervals 
to give us a very clear and adequate and highly 
instructive account of what is known of the par- 
ticular regions in which the work of Livingstone 
lay. But he has done more than this. He is 








| evidently fascinated by Livingstone’s character as 
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a subject for analysis; and he has taken some 
pains to give us his ideas of the personality of 
the man. As to his success, opinions will be various. 
Mr. Johnston assures us to start with that not only 
has he endeavoured to be absolutely impartial, but 
that he has gone beyond this, and has taken every 
opportunity to belittleand “ sneer” at his hero. But 
this is merely Mr. Johnston's facon de parler. He is 
always itching for originality of expression; it carries 
him so far as to make him change entirely the recog- 
nised spelling of certain names, and adopt a spelling 
which is not even phonetic in English, though it 
aims at being so. The reader will find some diffi- 
culty, as a matter of fact, in detecting a single 
sneer at Mr. Johnston's hero; for, in spite of himself, 
the author has made a hero of Livingstone. There 
are certainly sneers at certain well-meaning people, 
whose conceptions of Christianity and of the work of 
a Christian missionary are framed in the narrowest 
mould of the narrowest creed. 

On the whole, with Mr. Johnston's estimate of 
Livingstone’s character and acts we agree. The 
greatest of all African explorers was born and 
brought up in an atmosphere of intense Scotch 
Calvinism. He himself speaks of his own “ conver- 
sion,” but his sympathies and his practices, and, we 
are sure, his own beliefs, were much wider than his 
creed. Unlike many of his co-religionists, he shrank 
from speaking of his “ experiences,” or from making 
use of the unctuous, but no doubt sincere, expressions 
with which one is familiar in the average missionary’s 
diary. From the first he had a strong love of natural 
history, and possibly Mr. Johnston is not far wrong 
in maintaining that, had he been placed in freer 
circumstances, he might have developed into 
another Darwin. When Livingstone went out 
to Africa, it was no doubt with the intention 
of doing his duty as a missionary after the orthodox 
fashion, though, following the advice of that most 
practical missionary, Moffat, he determined to push 
at once far beyond the range of established stations. 
In fact, from the first, he was continually on the 
move, though it was only after his discovery of Lake 
Ngami (1849) that he practically abandoned the 
routine work of the commonplace missionary, and 
threw himself heart and soul into the explora- 
tion of unknown Africa—and how “unknown” 
Central Africa was in his days we have only to 
look at the blank maps of the period to recog- 
nise. Livingstone continued to the end to re- 
present to himself that he was really doing the 
work of a pioneer missionary ; and no doubt he was. 
That his heart burned to benefit the poor African 
must be evident even to those who may be inclined 
to “sneer” at the missionary; but how catholic 
were his views of the religious aspect of the subject 
are patent from the tender way in which he speaks 
of the work of the old Jesuit missionaries in Angola. 
The man’s native humanity was too intense to be 
narrowed down by any creed. But he was un- 
doubtedly an explorer and lover of nature first of 
all, and we do the man no injury in maintaining, 
with Mr. Johnston, that this was the leading motive 
which impelled him to spend his life in wandering 
over the Unknown Continent. His own work was 
probably greater in extent than that of any other 
African traveller, and in quality it is of the highest 
order. Though the Portuguese had been on the 
Zambesi for four centuries and a half, it was left to 
Livingstone to lay down the true course of that 
river; and he did far more for a knowledge of 
Central Africa than all the Portuguese “ explorers” 
of all these centuries together. He initiated the 
modern era of the exploration of the continent. 
His example speedily crowded Africa with an army 
of explorers, and the work begun by him has directly 
culminated, for good or evil, in that partition of the 
long-neglected continent among the Powers of Europe 
of which we have been witnesses during the last 
eight years. Not only did he solve great problems 
in the geography of the continent himself, but he 
started others equally great, the solution of which 





he had to leave to others. It is impossible to con- 
ceive that Livingstone’s name will ever cease to be 


connected with Africa above that of all other ex- 


plorers and missionaries. 

This is how he issues from the trying ordeal of 
Mr. Johnston’s scrutiny of his character and work. 
Mr. Johnston has had access to much unpub- 
lished correspondence, and has had the benefit 
of the knowledge of Livingstone’s daughter, Mrs. 
Bruce, so that he has been able to add some fresh 
features to his book. He has, moreover, visited 
Livingstone’s birthplace, and gathered from the 
oldest inhabitants a few facts and impressions of 
considerable personal interest. In every way he has 
evidently taken great pains to be thorough and 
accurate, and his book is a really valuable addition 
to the important series to which it belongs. In 
several respects, we need hardly say, the book is 
open to criticism; for a man given to theorising as 
Mr. Johnston is, and who dearly loves to tread on 
the corns of conventionalism, this is inevitable. Prob- 
ably the portrait would have been incomplete with- 
out bringing into prominence those small defects of 
temper which, aggravated by the trying climate of 
Africa, led Livingstone to quarrel with nearly all the 
members of his great Zambesi expedition. His unjust 
and ungenerous treatment of poor Baines must be 
admitted. In some respects Livingstone’s personal 
character was not unlike that of Mr. Stanley; the 
remarkable likeness of the lower part of the face, 
especially the indomitable strength of jaw common 
to both, has been remarked upon several times. But 
when all that can be said against Livingstone is put 
in the most glaring light, even those who gloat over 
the weaknesses of great men will hardly be able to 
get much joy out of it. We are inclined to believe 
that Mr. Johnston has given too much prominence 
and space to the calumny as to Livingstone’s 
“ African wife,” a calumny known to few, and never 
seriously believed, we are sure, even by the great 
but morbid-minded man who originated it. What- 
ever weakness Livingstone may have had did not in 
the least lean in the direction of sensuality, though a 
good many people will be inclined to believe that had 
he taken to himself an African wife it would not 
have been a mortal crime. Mr. Johnston, again, 
need not have taken so much pains to take the bloom 
off the popular reading of the fact that Livingstone 
died “on his knees.” Mr. Johnston's own suggestions 
are quite gratuitous, and will certainly irritate un- 
necessarily many others besides goody people. He 
might have left the death-scene unvulgarised. 

Mr. Johnston has devised various theories of his 
own with respect to African geography and eth- 
nology. Before he lets us get into the presence of 
his hero and ours, he buttonholes us for the length 
of three chapters while he expounds his theories and 
pours into our ears a formidable list of natural 
history names that should have been placed in ap 
appendix. Mr. Johnston’s theories as to the peoples 
of Africa are the purest assumption, for which he 
adduces no tittle of evidence. This is the most 
unsatisfactory part of the book; it is a tangle of 
confused speculation. But when all deductions are 
made, Mr. Johnston has written the most readable 
of the many books that have been written about 
Livingstone, full of piquancy and suggestions and 
abounding in information. There are many original 
illustrations, and the numerous special maps pre- 
pared by Mr. Ravenstein add greatly to the scientific 
value of the book. 





PSYCHOLOGY FROM DENMARK. 


A Manvat or Psycnotocy. By Harold Héffding. Translated by 
Mary E. Lowndes. London: Macmillan & Co, 


It would take a very long review to do justice to the 
mass of matter in this book, reinforced as it is with 
illustrations from anthropology, physiology, child- 
life, the new science of psycho-physics, and various 
departments of literature. English books on psycho- 
logy have many of them tended to over-diffuseness, 
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and their object has been to serve asa practical guide 
to the educator quite as much as to expound the 
science. These dangers the present book avoids. 
There is a certain want of compression, but it is the 
want of compression of the modern German professor, 
full of information, and hastening to publish it and 
thereby justify his existence to the world. The 
translation is not made directly from the original 
Danish, but from a German translation which the 
author accepts as equivalent to the original. If 
psychologists will write in Danish (and, to judge 
from the footnotes, a great many psychologists have 
done so) they cannot expect to be extensively read 
outside of Scandinavia. At the same time, we 
cannot say that the book is exactly an attractive 
one. And the fault is not with the translator, who 
has done her work well. As with some German 
psychologists we know—notably Wundt—the tor- 
rential stream of the author's writing keeps us always 
on its surface. We can only dive into it with a con- 
siderable effort. When we do, we are not rewarded 
(so far as we can see) with anything strikingly novel. 
We get plenty of suggestive illustration, acute 
remarks on art and literature, on the character 
of Hamlet, on the deadly sin of acedia and the 
modern increase of suicide, and on a multitude of 
other topics—remarks, too, all strictly connected 
with psychology. But we get nothing nearly so 
valuable or suggestive as Wundt’s theory of Apper- 
ception, which is only referred to in a note, and then, 
we think, misapprehended ; and while the treatment 
of judgment as an analysis of a complex presentation, 
which is so well put by Wundt, is also adopted here, 
we think it is hardly brought out adequately. 

We cannot, therefore, recommend the book very 
strongly, except to very determined students: and 
even they, perhaps, will get better information by 
going at once to more advanced works. With this 
preface, we may say that the book is a fairly satis- 
factory sketch—better, we think,asregards its matter, 
than any English book we have seen—of the known 
results of physiological and empirical psychology. 
It does not profess to deal in detail with the separate 
kinds of thought, feeling, and volition; though, as a 
matter of fact, it often does analyse them by way of 
illustration. There is, first, a good chapter on 
psychological observation and its difficulties; then a 
statement of the author’s point of view, which is 
that of the familiar monism of Herbert Spencer and 
most of the experimental and inductive psychologists 
of the day. Mental phenomena are the “ other sides ” 
of their physical counterparts: not their functions, 
in a physical sense. It would obviate the necessity 
for a laboured disproof of this materialist position to 
say that in psychology the word function is used in 
somewhat the same sense as in mathematics. This 
part of the book is marked by a good, but brief, 
criticism on Lotze. The author finds a foreshadow- 
ing of his position in the first edition of the Kritik, as 
well as—of course—in Schelling and Hegel, but 
ascribes its distinct formulation mainly to Fechner. 
(It is curious that in this connection he makes no 
reference to Herbert Spencer.) 

In the account of cognition we do not think there 
is anything which might not be found in modern 
books. Of course, psychologists are much more con- 
cerned at present with the elements of cognitions 
than with cognitions themselves; and we have full 
accounts of the senses, of the laws of association, of 
memory and the “after-image,” which contrast 
rather oddly with the brief and not very clear 
account of judgment and inference. The section on 
the feelings, where there certainly was more to be 
done in the way of analysis, seems to us the best part 
of the book. Repudiating’all dualism, the author, 
who is a thorough-going evolutionist as far as his 
Own science is concerned, traces the development of a 
number of feelings. He points out how distinctly 
a painful sensation can be separated into the sensa- 
tion and the pain: thus, a blow on a corn may not be 
followed by pain for one or two seconds; an:esthetics 
oft'n leave the sensation—in some degree — but 





destroy the pain; section of part of the spinal cord 
may leave the pain but destroy the sensation of 
touch. And sowith pleasure. Moreover, in the least 
definite senses (e¢.g., general organic sensation), the 
secondary elements of pleasure and pain are very 
much more developed than the sensations which 
occasion them: in the more developed and distinct 
senses this is not so. There is, too, a sketch of the 
genesis of various kinds of feeling out of simple feel- 
ings which looks plausible enough. Pain easily passes 
into aversion, pleasure into desire ; and these easily 
pass (in conjunction with intellectual elements, one 
or other of which is the basis of most emotions) into 
fear and hope. Egoistic feeling grows up out of the 
senseof power which accompanies unimpeded activity. 
Altruism apparently grows out of egoism by the laws 
of obliviscence. But a large part of it is referred to 
primitive instincts (of which the maternal instinct is 
taken as a type), and the genesis of these instincts is 
outside psychology. Inreadingall this partof the book, 
we are irresistibly reminded of the famous analyses 
of Hobbes—“ Appetite with the opinion of obtaining 
is called hope, the same without such opinion 
despair ; aversion with the opinion of hurt from the 
object is called fear; ... grief for the calamity of 
another is pity, and ariseth from the imagination 
that the like calamity may befall himself.” Hobbes, 
however, knew exactly what he meant, and said it so 
clearly and concisely that any re-statement of it 
must of necessity be longer than the original. Pro- 
fessor Héffding is not concise, and we are not 
perfectly sure that he always knows exactly either 
what he means or what other people mean. His 
treatment of will is thoroughly disappointing. There 
is the old misleading distinction between non-volun- 
tary and voluntary attention; he misses the oppor- 
tunity (to which Wundt has shown the way) of 
bringing out the connection of will and knowledge; 
he is not explicit on the relation of will and 
feeling ; and we feel some obscurity as to his exact 
philosophical position. We do not think that in his 
assault on indeterminism (i.e., on free will theories) 
he is exactly clear as to his opponents’ views ; 
certainly what he attacks is unknown to us, as it is, 
we think, to the history of philosophy. But in 
several places elsewhere he is too undecided. As 
to space-perception, he is neither a partisan of the 
“ genetic” (i.e., empirical) or “ nativist” theory, but 
sympathises a good deal with both parties. As to 
heredity, he accepts it as a possibility in explaining 
the genesis of mental phenomena, but he says, by 
way of objection, that any sort of mind must start 
with a definite constitution. Of course it must; the 
essence of the theory of heredity is that the con- 
stitution in any given generation is made up of a 
vast aggregate of infinitesimal increments, and the 
question, what is behind the first increment, is one 
that positive science need not ask. Nor are we quite 
satisfied with his reply to Hume's search for the 
Ego, viz., that the Ego is the unity of ideas, when 
we compare it with his objection to Kant’s separa- 
tion of the matter and form of thought, “ Matter and 
form differ only in degree.” But he knows his 
subject; his book is full of apposite illustrations ; 
and though it does not stimulate us by any specu- 
lative boldness, it probably reaches the limit of what. 
is really known in psychology. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. 


Tue Century Dictionary. An Encyclopedic Lexicon of the 
English Language, prepared under the superintendence of 
William Dwight Whitney, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Com- 
parative Philology and Sanskrit in Yale University. Vol. VI. 
and last, Strub to Zyxomma, London: T. Fisher Unwin. New 
York: The Century Company. 

WE heartily congratulate Professor Whitney and 

his fellow-workers, as well as Mr. Smith and the 

promoters of the Century Company, on the comple- 
tion of this great work of theirs. To have produced 
within two years a Dictionary of six large quarto 
volumes in above seven thousand pages, full of 
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valuable matter, excellent illustrations, and ad- 
mirably clear type-work is a real achievement. We 
doubt whether any other country than the United 
States has ever accomplished such an undertaking, 
and we feel proud of our over-sea descendants for 
putting through this grand piece of work in the 
style they have done their “ Century Dictionary ” in. 
It is a credit to Anglo-Saxondom. 

On the merits of the book we have dwelt before, 
and have praised its practical business character, its 
encyclopedic articles, its wide range of vocabulary, 
its help to definitions by its frequent and capital 
woodcuts, and its discussion of, and distinction 
between, nearly related words. On all these points, 
and in the general tone of the book, this sixth and 
last volume is quite up to the level of its foregoers. 
Many of the words are worked out at great length : 
take has over four pages, water two and a half, 
will two. Others are very well developed and 
treated, like sugar, sun, surface, syllogism, tea, 
telegraph, teleology, telescope, telephone, temple, 
term, test, use, valor, Venus, Veronica, vertebra, 
weight, woodpecker, worm. Many of these and other 
articles render reference to a Cyclopedia needless, so 
full and satisfactory are they. Every engraving is 
good and useful, specially those of sunspot, tenvporal- 
bone, and tailor-bird’s nest ; while that of telega adds 
interesting details to the unusually happy extract 
quoted under the word. 

In the vocabulary we find, and rightly, a large 
number of modern scientific words besides those 
in ordinary use, and we also meet with some earlier 
ones that we hardly expected to find. Thus Mar- 
lowe’s fterminine, a limit or boundary, is given; 
Tusser's toppingly, or fine, guests; and the Early 
English fene/,a basket. Some society slang words 
and phrases are wisely let in, as swagger, siell, all 
the rage : 


His [Prince Melissono’s] gambling parties were so stagger that 
rich money-lenders who wanted to extend their social relations did 
not mind to what an extent they themselves, or their sons, lost money 
at them. —.V York Semi- Weekly Tribune, November 2nd, 1886. 


Thackeray's “ Philip” is quoted for sub: “ When we 
were subs together in camp;” but our “ topper,” for 
top-hat, does not appear. The word fenderee as 
the person to whom a tender is made—of course, 
not slang—is quoted, we suppose from a judge: 
“T. Miller, J. in 91 N. Y. 536.” 

Many of the words in the “ Century” are illus- 
trated by quotations, and we are only sorry that 
these are not more complete. We grant at once 
that the “ Century” does not profess to be in any 
great degree an historic dictionary, or to compete 
with the Philological Society’s “New English 
Dictionary,’ whose readers have, during the last 
thirty-four years, got together a splendid, though 
still lamentably incomplete, set of illustrative 
quotations from the eighth century to our own 
day. But when Captain John Smith, 1590-1630, 
is given as the earliest date for the verb struggle, 
one wonders that the naughty merchant's wife’s use 
of the word in the “Canterbury Tales,” c. 1386, 
to excuse her pranks in the tree, did not occur to 
some of the “Century” readers. Under fermagant, 
Chaucer is the first authority quoted. A turn to 
Robert of Brunne’s “Handlyng Synne,” p. 8, 1. 
197, would have shown the word in 1303, for 
“the deebie,” in the Tale of the Tempted Monk; 
while Layamon (13,911) has the earlier form 
tervagant some fifty years earlier. Unmeasured 
is quoted from the late Macduff and Carlyle, 
yet it was in English certainly in 1435, as 
were unmannerly and unspoken, for which the 
“Century” dates are 1613 and c. 1612. For aater- 
tight no quotation or date is given, though it 
occurs in a contract of 1387 between the Provost 
and community of Edinburgh and three masons, 
to make five chapels on the south side of St. 
Giles’s parish church, the roofs to be duly “ guteryt 
with hewyn stane to cast the watir oute,” and 
this “the qwilke werke the forsaide masonnys sal 
warande watir-thicht” (Bannatyne Club, 1859, p. 


25). Thousands of like quotations for other words 
we could give, but need is none. We have only 
instanced those above, not by way of reproach to 
the “ Century ” editors for failing to do what they 
never meant to do, but to give us a chance of 
appealing to them to organise a staff of volunteer 
readers who shall, like their English brothers and 
sisters, strain all English literature through their 
dictionary sieves, and catch the first occurrence of 
every printed word, and the last of all that have 
died out. The next edition of the “Century” ought 
to have its historic work as good as the encyclo- 
pedic and general run of its other work is now. 
The duty of all workers so good as the “Century” 
ones is at once to set to work to better what 
they’ve done, and double the gratitude that all 
speakers of English now feel for them. More 
power to their elbows, say we. 


“RHYMES IN THE 
By William Watson. 


Tue Boox or tur Ruymens’ Civun. 


RANGE OF THE TIMES.” 
London: Macmillan & Co. 
London: Elkin Mathews. 1892 


Poems. 1892. 


Mr. WILLIAM WATSON’s volume is mainly a reprint 
of the second edition of “ Wordsworth’'s Grave, and 
Other Poems,” with the addition of twenty-six 
short pieces, most of which were contributed to 
periodicals. 

It is quite possible that Mr. Watson will be 
known hereafter as the last of the Lake poets. 
Fully aware that the name, Lake poet, as originally 
applied, was much of a misnomer, we use it here as 
the best means of indicating that Mr. Watson's 
poetry is really a survival—a healthy and beautiful 
survival—from pre-Tennysonian times, and _ that, 
though its form has been influenced by Keats and 
later writers, its literary impulse is chiefly from 
Wordsworth. Of the “deep authentic mountain- 
thrill,” and of the “peace whose names are also 
rapture, power, clear sight, and love,” he sings with 
a strong, manly, finely modulated voice. It is not an 
echo. Owing as much to Wordsworth as Matthew 
Arnold owed, his utterance starts as directly from 
his own thought and emotion as Arnold's: the wine 
“whose father grape grew fat in Lusitanian sum- 
mers” is not an echo of the sun; it has assimilated, 
elaborated, made its own, and reproduced with the 
most thorough originality the beams on which it fed. 
But there is nothing in Mr. Watson's poetry of the 
rebellious spirit of Mr. Swinburne’s earlier work; even 
the mood of the first “ Locksley Hall” is unknown 
to him ; and from the new influences that are revolu- 
tionising literature he holds himself absolutely aloof. 
He does, indeed, go out of his way to exalt Byron 
over Hugo, and Wordsworth over Goethe; a clear 
proof—not necessarily the preference itself, but his 
thinking the statement of it “liable and congruent” 
to the times—how rooted his thoughts are in the 
past. Mr. Watson's poetry may be regarded as the 
elegy of a great poetic period. What higher praise 
could we give it than to say that it is worthy of its 
subject ? 

“The Book of the Rhymers’ Club” embodies 
much that is new in “the range of the times.” In 
Mr. Greene's sonnets, especially in “ Keats's Grave,” 
we have indeed the grave, eloquent music and the 
calm hope of an earlier age, but not the rapture; it 
is a quiet hope of blessedness in suffering and toil, 
for— 


“ All mankind moves on with ceaseless tread 
Along a road whose dust is herovs’ lives.” 


This note again sounds in Mr. Lionel Johnson's 
poem, “ By the Statue of King Charles the First at 
Charing Cross,” a haunting, antique, restful melody 
set to one of the restless longings of the time. The 
grace of a day that is dead may never lift the gloom 





of the city, but what of that? What matters the 
| fate of London, a little black speck in the universe, 
| as long as— 


“ The stars and heavenly deeps 
j Work out their perfect will! 
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Even in the grave Mr. W. B. Yeats’s “ Man that 
Dreamed of Fairyland” finds no comfort and ex- 
pects none “until God burn up Nature with a kiss” ; 
and Mr. Le Gallienne, questioning the dead, fears 
that, just as day deceives and “hides the stars and 
magnifies the grass,” so darkness, too, may be “a 
lying glass.” And this is not playing at feeling; 
these poems are tense with the emotion which 
touched their writers to such fine issues. In Mr. 
Arthur Symons’s dramatic lyric, “A Death in the 
Forest,’ there is no hope of salvation except in 
suffering. His poem is, however, a forcible presenta- 
tion of the idea of vicarious atonement. Newer 
influences are to be found at work in his striking 
impressionist pieces. ‘“ Beatrice’s Song,’ by Dr. 
Todhunter, seems to the listener the voluptuous 
song Lilith sang over Adam's sleep. Mr. Ernest 
Rhys’s “ Wedding of Pale Bronwen” is a fine 
ballad. There is only one really joyful poem in 
the book, “‘ Mothers of Men,” by Mr. E. J. Ellis. 

In a different vein are the contributions of Mr. 
Ernest Radford and Mr. T. W. Rolleston. “Love 
and Death,” by the former, is an exquisite poem, full 
of engaging artifice and a quite remarkable use of 
emphasis. Mr. Rolleston’s “ Ring’s Secret” is as 
daintily chased as its curiously graven subject. 
We must not forget to mention Mr. Victor Plarr’s 
“Twilight Piece,” a finely felt scene, and the charm- 
ing verses of Mr. Ernest Dowson. 

The future of these twelve writers, who have 
thus banded themselves together, will be watched 
with interest. They seem to have their eyes on the 
goal rather than the prize. Already there is fulfil- 
ment in their work, and there is much promise—the 
promise that lies in an interrogation. What answers, 
if any, will they find for the questions with which 
their verses ache ? 


FICTION, 


1, Nor Att my Vary. By Ada Cambridge. Three vols, London: 
William Heinemann, 1892. 

2. A Maw anp A Brotnuer. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. Three vols. 
London: Ward and Downey. 1892. 


THE scenes of “ Not All in Vain” are mostly laid in 
that perplexing country where picnics, in spite of 
the heat, are possible at Christmas, where the 
autumn comes in March, and friends whose homes 
are only thirty miles apart are constantly “ drop- 
ping in” on each other. Australiais a country that, 
especially at the time of this story, offers abundant 
opportunities to the novelist; romance is possible 
there; some at least of our limitations are not felt 
by the Australian heroes and heroines. Buta part 
of the action takes place in England, and part on 
board a sailing vessel between the two countries, 
before the time of luxurious Orient liners. The 
interest of the story lies chiefly in its analysis of 
character; we havea very fair plot and plenty of 
incidents, but the author does not show the least 
tendency to write adventures. In short, she tells us 
what her characters do, in order to show us what her 
characters are. They are, for the most part, suffi- 
ciently human and life-like. The hero, Forbes Alex- 
ander (the name suggests play-bills), is a faithless per- 
son ; he falls in lovein a manner that, like the language 
of a better-known hero from his bunk, is “ painful, 
and frequent, and free.” Absence from his beloved 
makes his heart grow fonder—of some one else. At 
last we believe him to be finally settled; he is 
definitely engaged to Miss Katherine Knowles. She 
has other admirers: two brothers. One of them, 
Jim, is good and patient; the other, Neil, is athletic, 
and passionate, and violent. It is to save the heroine 
from Neil's violence that Forbes Alexander shoots 
him and, unfortunately, kills him. We are pleased 
that there is no trial seene. We would not say that 
it is impossible to be original in this matter of trial 
scenes; Mr. Grant Allen, for instance, gave us a judge 
(and a bad judge too) who also took upon himself the 
functions of the jury and the criminal; but it is 





certain that, asa rule, the trial scenes of fiction 
resemble one another most wearisomely. Forbes 
Alexander was condemned to twenty years of penal 
servitude, less the few months that he could purchase 
by his good conduct in gaol. The heroine, with that 
splendid fidelity which belongs especially to women, 
as delineated by their own sex, remains devoted to 
the hero: she works hard in order that when his 
sentence is over he may be able to live out the rest 
of his days in comfort. And yet, when the hero does 
emerge from prison, he sees that Katherine is 
now a woman of forty, and falls in love with 
a younger maiden. The incidents from this 
juncture to the happy conclusion can, perhaps, be 
imagined. The book shows in the author a resolute 
desire to emerge from the old conventionalities ; she 
seems to try to get the right adjective, to have 
studied life for herself, and to be able to reproduce 
her observations. But she is not entirely emanci- 
pated as yet; there are some little incidents which 
have been with us so long that they have grown 
familiar and contemptible. In a novel that we 
noticed last week a lifeboat was put out; a volun- 
teer was required; an amateur took the place and 
performed prodigies. The same thing occurs in 
“Not All in Vain.” If a lifeboat is introduced in 
the novel that we notice next week we feel assured 
that it will not have its full and proper crew; the 
prodigious amateur will be there again. In “Not All 
in Vain,” however, the amateur is more probable 
than is usually the case. As we are speaking of 
nautical matters, we take this opportunity of object- 
ing to the descriptions of the sea-sickness which 
overtook, in this novel, a frowsy, drunken, free- 
handed person who was one of the heroine’s fellow- 
voyagers from England to Australia. 

“A Man and a Brother” depends on exactly 
the same ideas as did Mr. Besant’s “Armorel of 
Lyonesse,” and Mrs. Herbert Martin is careful to 
point out in a prefatory note that she is not guilty 
of plagiarism. 

““* 4 Man and a Brother,’ in an abridged form, appeared in A// the 
Year Round some years before the publication of Mr. Besant’s 
novel, The resemblance cannot be injurious to the author of 
‘Armorel of Lyonesse,’ but only to my humble story ; and I should 
be sorry, together with other disqualifications, to have the reputation 
of being an imitator of my betters.” 

No fault can be found with the modesty of that 
note; indeed, it is almost abject. But it certainly 
should not have appeared at the beginning of the 
first volume, but at the end of the third. It rather 
spoils the story in its present position. We have 
in it two brothers, Julius and Gordon: Julius is con- 
temptible, and Gordon is admirable ; Julius gets the 
artistic reputation, and Gordon does the artistic 
work. But Nemesis overtakes Julius; he is found 
out, and marries a rich American. Gordon is 
rewarded with the hand of the heroine. We 
have given the plot of the story, but we have given 
no more than could be easily guessed from that 
prefatory note and a part of the first volume. We 
could name many faults which sometimes occur in 
fiction of average merit, and are not to be found in 
Mrs. Herbert Martin’s novel; yet it has not the 
distinction and quality which would raise it above 
the average. The characters are types, not alto- 
gether unlike the people we see in the street, but 
much more like the people we read of in books. 
For the question of plagiarism we care nothing ; 
others besides Mr. Besant and Mrs. Herbert Martin 
have made use of the same idea. Mr. Anstey 
Guthrie used a modification of it in “The Giant’s 
Robe”; another modification of it occurred in a 
story by Miss Hart, “Two English Girls,’ which 
appeared some time ago; there have been disclosures 
in real life which might have suggested it. What 
strikes the reader most is not so much that he has 
seen the idea before, as that he has seen it treated 
to much better purpose before. “A Man and a 
Brother” has the average merits: it also has the 
mechanical conventional character which is in- 
separable from average merits. : 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


In a little volume of less than two hundred poges, that 
roving Englishman, Mr. Clement Scott, draws a seductive 
picture of “The Land of Flowers.” He knows better than 
most of Her Majesty's subjects that charming spot in the 
Riviera where the Queen, with a degree of good taste which 
no one ean question, has just taken up her abode. Hyeres, 
declares Mr. Seott, is the sweetest and cleiest little city 
in Southern Frauee. a miniatare Naples in point of situation, 
anda place where the glorious foliage reminds the visitor of 
dreamy Cintra. The peasants eall Hyéres the ‘heart of Pro- 
vence,’” and Mr. Seott declares that it is by far the nearest place 
to Old England where at Christmas-time wild roses deck the 
country hedges and avenues of palms adorn the country streets 
Apart from the Provengal poets, Hyéres and Costebelle have 
their memories of Chopin and Georges Sand, Paul Bourget and 
Adelaide Proctér. There are other papers in the bok. and, for 
the most part, they retlect the winter sunshine in the Rivers. so 
that at length we lay the record down with sowething Ike a 
pang of envy towards those English loiterers to whom the lines 
have fallen —in these bleak Mareh days—in su: pleasant 
piace 3. 

Mr. Andrew Lang sets the ghosts of many “ Old Friends” 
chattering in the pages of a weleome and unconventional volum >. 
These essays, in epistolary parody, originally appeared in at 
evening journal, aud it certainly would have been a pity if such 
«lever and imaginative sketehes hed been allowed, in a_ hard, 
literal seuse, merely to have their day. Our mutual friends, 
Clive Neweome anl Arthur Pendennis, Robert Surtees and 
Jonathan Oldbuck, Professor Porth and the Rev. Mr. Casaubon, 
with other personages from the portrait gallery of fiction, ex- 
change confidences in these vivacious pages. and we are privi- 
leged to sit by and l’sten. Now and then Mr. Lang is seareely 
<jnite at his ease with the people whom he conjures back upon 
the seene; but, in the main, he pul's the s rings of his puppets 
with a practised hand, and with all he geure arlassicrics of 
the capable and well-equipped showman. 


The Rev. G. A. Smith's “ Book of Isaiah,’ in “The Expo- 
sitor’s Bible.” is a work of no ordinary merit ; indeed, it is but rare 
that such exegetical power and mature scholarship ar+ united 
with an ease of style and fertility of modern illustration that 
leave but little to desire. The pr »phecies of Isaiah have ben so 
often the subject of exhaustive works—like th se of Ewald, 
Delitzseh, Dillmann, Cheyne, and Driver—that it wou'd seem as 
if there were but little need for a fresh commentator. But as 
the works of these great scholars are of a peculiarly learned 
«lass, anil appeal bat to the interor circle of exezetes, so there 
wvas a need for the appear-nce of a work that should eom).iae 
the results of the seholar with the requirements of the gene-al 
reader. ‘To the Biblical reader the book of Isaiah is the question 
that is as outstanding as is to the classic the problem of the 
Homerie Poems. ‘The last word is far from being said, thouga 
a practical consensus has been arrived at on the more salient 
features of both. The methods of investigation in the field of 
the one have reacted on the other, and the influence of the 
Odysseau re-earches and theories of Kirchoff is apparent 
in the Bibical work of Klestermann and Beedenkamp. 
The question of the date and local co'ouring of chapters xl.- 
Ixvi. may b» selected as an admirable piece of close ant 
accurate work. while in the greatest and most crucial of O. ‘T. 
exegetical difficulties —the Suffering Servant (ii. 3547-374) 
there will be found mneh to attraet the notie+ of the critie an] 
Hebraist. While it is to those who have also laboured longest 
in the same field that these volumes will be most welcome, they 
may be at the same tims read by the general reader with gr. at 
pleasure and profit,as presenting in clear focus anl mature 
manuer the methods and the results of the latest criticism ou 
the prophecies of Isaiah and the prophets of Israel in general. 
In Vo’. IL, 108, we n te twice Alyath’s. The oracle of 
Amphiaraus was (p.114) at Oropus and not at Thebes; and 
Punt (p. 464) is, as reference to Maspero (H. A. 182) will show, 
e roneously located. The printing and appearance of the book, 
and of the waole * Expositor” Series, leave nothing to desire ; 
th» volumes are worthy of the Series and the reputation of the 
author. 


* Tae Lavy or Frowers. By Clement Scott, author of ‘ Blossom 
Land,” ete, Bristol: Arrowsmith. 12me, (ls.) 

Op Friexps. By Andrew Lang. New Edition. London and New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 12mo. (2s. 6d.) 

Tae FExrosrtor’s Brnte. The Book of Isaiah. Vols. I. and II. By 
the Rev. G. A. Smith, Hlodder & Stoughton. 1890. 

Tae Gosprt ann tux Home: Reaptnes ror Busy Propre. By 
Caro!ine M. Hallett, author of * Rest by the Way,” ete. London: 
A. D. Innes & Co, Crown 8vo, (2s. 6d.) 

Tue Sunpay Book or Poetry. Selected and arrangel by C. F. 
Alexander. (** Golden Treasury”’ Series.) London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1l2mo. (2s. GL) 

Tatxos O1p axp New. Sermons and Papers by the Rev. G H. Fowler. 
With a Preface by the Rev. E. 8, Talbot, D.D. London: Percival 
& Co. Crown Svo, 

Ta: GextLewoman's Boox or Sports. Edited by Lady Greville. (‘The 
Victoria Library for Gentlewomen.") London: Henry & Co. Crown 
Svo, (fis. ) 





A group of thirty earnest and sensible papers on problems 
of faith and duty make up the volume entitled * The Gospel 
and the Home.” The book is evidently the outeome of deep 
experience, and we can heartily commend it to tho-e who are in 
search of wise and wholesome words to read aloud at cottage 
meetings or the bedside of the sick. There is nothing in the 
least degree sectarian in Mrs. Hallett’s volume, and all who are 
in sympathy with a lofty view of life will find in these simple 
pages much that is suggestive and helpful. Amongst the sub- 
jJeets discussed are work and rest, chance meetings, honesty, the 
uses of trial, change of character, the true riches, and failure and 
suecess. 

Messrs. Macmillan have just added “The Sunday Book of 
Poetry ” to their cheap reprints of their * Golden ‘Treasury ” 
Series. Mrs. Alexander's choice anthology was originally pub'ished 
in 1864, and thisis practically the eighth edition of a book whieh 
long ago deservedly won for itself a wide weleome. Perhaps 
one reason Why ** The Sunday Book of Poetry ” became imme- 
diately popular is to be fousd in the fact that Mrs. Alexander 
understood child-life sufficiently well not to burden her book with 
namby-pamby verses and sentimental hymns d stitute of literary 
merit. There is truth in the assertion that it is surprising how 
soon children ean understand and follow a high order of poetry 
—always supposing it is not subtle or metaphysical —especia!ly 
when it assumes a narrative form and has the aid of rhyme. 
This compilation contains nearly two huudred and fifty poems, 
and the eatholieity with which the selection has been male will 
be seen at a glance when we mention such names as Milton, 
Herrick, Wa ts, Whittier, Aubrey d» Vere, Matthew Arnold, 
Adelaide Proctor, Mary Howitt, Charles Kingsley, Geral l 
Massey, Isaac Williams, and Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. 

A group of sermons and addresses of more than ordinary 
freshness and vigour, on “ Things Old and New.” has just been 
published, with memorial preface, by Dr. Talbot. Viear of Leeds. 
The sermons themselves were written by the late Rev. G. H. 
Fowler, who at the time of his death was principal of the Leeds 
Clergy Sehool. The book is written from «a Broad Church 
standpoint, though its tone throughout is practical rather than 
speculative. It is clear from his own statements that Me. 
Fowler strongly deprecated all panic and all opposition on the 
pirt of theologiyns towards science, and did so bocause he 
believed that revelation is e¢ meerned only with the ethical and 
spiritual. Science, he held, is the search after God in the 
natural world, as theology is the soarch after Him in the 
spiritual world, and therefore they have no right to intrude upon 
oc collide with one another. The keynote of the book is 
avowedly the reconciliation of opposites, and Dr. Taibot does no 
more than simple justice to thes» bold bat reverent d+liverances 
of his friend. when he asserts that they ave of a kind to lead 
meu to exchange mere ‘deal certainty” f.r living ¢ mvic‘ion. 
The book is clearly the outeome of strenuous an independent 
thought, and it throws fresh light on some of the deepest 
re.izious problems of the hour. 


“ The Gentlewoman’s Book of Sports” is the latest eontribu- 
tion to the * Vietoria Library.” It is claimed at the outset that 
each of the ladies who contribute to the volume is an authority — 
so far, at least, as her own sex is concerned—on the subject of 
her particular essay. Lady Greville is right in supposing that 
many women have cultivated habits of endurance, courage, self- 
restraint, and patience by means of the recreations of a country 
life. A few of the papers in this book consist for the most part 
of rither desultory reminis-ences, but the majority are bright 
and practical expositions of the pastimes under consideration, 
One of the best chapters in the volume is Mrs, Samuda’s 
iL seription of the art of swimming, and Mrs. Hillyard’s account 
of Jawn tenuis also deserves honourable mention. The interest 
of the volume is heightened by vignette portraits of tle majority 
of the fair contributors to an attractive, though, we are bound to 
add, a somewhat superficial volume. 
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